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When to Do Present What can be done to-day may or 

Duty may not be a present duty. But 
what ought to be done to-day, is the plain duty of 
the present. There are things that can be safely 
postponed ; but present duty is not one of these. 
Never be in doubt on this point. 


- 


Knowledge of self is not to be 
gained by comparing one’s self 
with others. If we are in a self-exalting mood we 
are likely to see the bright side of our own character 
and the dark side of our neighbor's ; if we are in a 


Knowing One's Self 


self-accusing mood we shall probably see the best side 
of our neighbor’s character and the worst side of our 
own, While the lives of others are valuable as 
examples for encouragement or warning, they are not 
standards of measurement. One can no more learn 
himself by comparing himself With his neighbor than 
he can get at his physical height by measuring him- 
self with an imperfect yardstick. It is only as we 
draw near to Christ, the perfect pattern, that we 
draw near to a knowledge of ourselves. 


— 


No man has ever seen the final 

fruition of either good or evil. That 
consummation is reserved for another state of being. 
But each man, through the natural powers of infer- 
ence in his own mind, and by observing the trend of 
good and of evil, as seen in thre present world, comes 
to have the overmastering conclusion borne in upon 
him that good will find its final fruition in perfection 
and blessedness, and that evil will no less inevitably 
issue in ruin and misery. mind has 
an almost appalling power of carrying on a course of 
reasoning when once begun. 


Pinal Fruitions 


The human 


And we see enough 
already, and have gone far enough, to be set upon a 
logical chain of thought that at least suggests to .us 
the final fruitions of these two courses. Under the 
light of truth, the mind speeds to the eternal diver- 
gepce of each, and sees each blazoned in its final 
fruition. 


a. 


Feelings an Unsafe Our personal feelings are not a safe 

Guide guide even as to our condition or 
When we are in bounding health, with- 
out an ache ora pain, we forget that we ever felt 
otherwise, and it does not seem that we are in danger 
of sickness or physical suffering. 


prospects. 


But a temporary 
attack of disease, even for a few days or hours, may 
bring us to feel that we can hardly hope ever to be 
up and about again.with our former vigor. In the 
one case we are all hope; in the other, we have 
none. We are in fault in both instances. 
a duty in the darkest hour. Darkness is sure to 
follow each day* in our present life. 


Hope is 


Our feelings 
are usually wrong; they are unduly influenced and 
swayed by merely temporary considerations. The 
words of the doctor or the nurse, or of the Great 
Physician, are a surer guide to your true condition 
than your personal feelings on the subject. 


- 


Simple business fairness demands 
that we should give our best to 
Christ ; that a man. should be worth at least as 
much°to his church as he is on a bank or railroad 
directory, or on the town council, or as attorney in 
a suit, or tenant on a farm. In all these positions, 
and others, the demand of society is: 
or your resignation !’’ 


Our Best for Christ 


** Your best 
The spectacle of the genius 
of a Tesla backing old Niagara into the shafts to earn 
his living by the sweat of his face, is simply a response 
to the world’s demand for the best. Steam power 
is no longer good enough for ceriain industrial uses. 
The Erie canal-boats and the Empire State express, 





side by side, are a further example of the workings 
of this law. In Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster "’ 
he describes ‘‘’Phe Church of Best Licks,’’ There 
should be no church or Christian of any other sort. 
Yet some churches and Sunday-schools are trying to 
to advance the kingdom of Christ by. canal-boat 
methods. The gospel demands more despatch in 
its transmission than the affairs of the world.. ‘‘ The 
King’s business required haste.’’ 


Conversation for Conversation’s Sake 


~ oy BAVER will be to me a place where I can 

get a little conversation,’’ said Bronson 
Alcott. It is good to find, amongst the crowds who 
think it perfectly rational to devote all their energies 
to the acquirement of chandeliers and furniture and 
larger houses, one or two who press straight for the 
only thing which can give to houses any meaning 
after they are gotten. Noble conversation is one of 
these things, perhaps the chief. Without it a house, 
be it ever so richly furnished, lacks the essentials of 
life ; with it, a meaning and dignity is imparted to 
almost any kind of a house. He who has built his 
house, and laid no plans for conversation for those 
who shall come and talk worthily in it, or who has 
only arranged for material conveniences, has lost his 
labor. 

This is not one of the incidents of a well-fur- 
nished life, a something that we can take up only 
casually at the best, and for which it would be absurd 
to take any direct measures; it is not one of the 
minor matters of life, but it is one of the most 
rational ambitions of life that some time we should 
get, not a little, but plenty, of interesting and in- 
spiring conversation. No large humanity was ever 
A rich personality is furnished 
and filled by other personalities, not by abstractions 
or principles, but by living persons through whatever 
form of expression best conveys their personal power, 

Such, however, is the hold of the material world 
upon us, that we feel justified in asking the attendance 
of our friends only when we have what we think it 
is worth their while to receive, refreshments, games, 
visible entertainment of any sort, while it would 
seem to us the very extreme of eccentricity to go 
out and ask people to come and simply talk. On 
the other hand, you can get people, perhaps, to give 


developed without it. 


you a dollar if you need it, or you can get a man 
to go and do an errand for you, or some other mate- 
rial service ; but the one thing which you would like 
more than the dollar or the errand is some of the 
man’s self, pure and simple, and this is usually the 
last thing that he will think there is any sense in 
giving. 

Conversation, as one of the chief things in life, 
has evidently not yet been exalted to its proper 
place. For a small profit, a man wil! travel fifty 
miles without a murmur, and use up the profit in the 
pleasure of an hour, with a grave face, and feeling it 
a perfectly rational performance; but he would 
think it wildly visionary to travel thirty miles and 
take a day off with nothing in view save the conver- 
sation of some one, which might, however, last him 
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for life. In fact, we have a sort of suspicion of the 
man who has time to talk, and who betrays a desire 
to probe down beneath the surface of things. To 
be ever on the move, to give each man you meet the 
impression that you have on hand something vastly 
more important than to speak with him, is called 
business-like. It suggests thrift, and many covet the 
ability to give this impression. 

But all this is a mistake. Rich personal relations 
are the highest result that life yields. Conversation, 
in which at its best human intercourse reaches its 
highest mark, is to be sought for as itself one of the 
richest privileges of life, and not only a means to 
help us on to some remoter pleasure. 

Men have made open and frequent confession of 
their indebtedness to books, to sermons, to great 
speakers, as giving them entrance into the deep 
places of life. But about all these things, at their 
best there is yet a feeling of remoteness and dis- 
tance, which leaves us wanting to go behind all that, 
and to know the very personality of those who speak. 
Perhaps it is not to these public forms ef expression 
that men owe the most, even though these are most 
frequently alluded to. It is harder to speak of all 
those rich private inspirations which spring from 
friendship, though just in proportion to the difficulty 
of speaking of them may be their value. Things 
that leaped out unexpected from some quiet talk 
with a teacher or a friend, and found their way 
straight into the need of one’s life,—surely, no set 
teaching can ever do for us more than these. That 
experience must have been poor which cannot count 
more troubles relieved from face-to-face talk with 
friends than were ever met by public utterances. 
How often, when it seemed to us as if our difficulty 
could not be smoothed, the whole matter was thrown 
into its proper perspective by talking with some one. 
Quietly and unexpectedly, and without any boasting 
of being able to do it, conversations of the right 
sort seem to take our troubles and lead them away. 

Not only in the matter of comfort, but far more 
than this in the region of inspiration, has conversa- 
tion had a mighty part to play in the development 
of character and the enrichment of life. There is 
no inspiration like that of having ‘some one believe 
in you ; and all the assurance that can be gathered 
out of books by precept or example cannot equal in 
helpfulness that of a conversation with some one to 
whom we look up, and in which, without their even 
saying it in so many words, the whole drift of their 
talk implies that they believe in us. After a year of 
work, work of mind and heart, men often look for- 
ward to a vacation as yielding its greatest benefit in 
bringing them again into the companionship of some 
one from whom they have been separated, and 
whose conversation is sure to invigorate and renew 
their whole soul. A few meetings with a few 
friends, the opportunity to talk with them and im- 
merse ourselves in a different personality, — few 
things"do more for us than this. It is for the hope 
of a few such hours that men keep in heart through 
a thousand drudgeries. A book cannot compare 
with an hour’s conversation with an experiencing 
man, from whom life streams out immediately. It is 
here that we touch life at first hand. We-are not 
troubled because the words cannot be recorded. 
Personality makes a record of its own. It pervades 
the whole man, and one feels his whole being refer- 
ring to’ the friend for years to come. It is not 
merely what one says or what one does, but, abeve 
all, what one is, that refreshes us. 

But, being one of the priceless things of life, it 
follows that conversation must be prepared for. Like 
the other best things, we do not fall into it. This is 
the trouble with most of the social talk in the world, 
which hardly deserves the name of conversation, 
that men give to it only what is. left over after devo- 
tion to other things. They treat it as a casual mat- 
ter, and so it is casual. They never seem to feel 
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that it is worth the very best they have of heart and 
mind. Men save themselves, their best thoughts, 
their rich moods, for great occasions, and to such 
the great occasions never come. Jesus gave his 
best (as most men will, whether they intend to or 
not) to a few rather than to the crowd. The 
thoughts that came out in the conversation with the 
woman at the well, it would seem, ought to have 
been saved for a great multitude of people. But 
Christ spoke them only to one woman. How much 
of all that is dearest to us in his words came to us, 
not by the way of the crowd, but through conversa- 
tions which stood every chance of being forgotten ! 

Yet, after all,—and this is one of the things to be 
said in favor of conversation above other methods of 
expression,—the things which are let fall in natural 
talk cling to the memory longer than what is said in 
more ordered speech. One need not be afraid that 
his best will be lost because it is freely put into the 
unpretentious occasions of life ; for if a man is ever 
to come to any public’occasion fitted for it, it must 
be from a thousand lesser occasions in which he has 
given freely of himself. It is true of most people 
that an audience or a public company drives the 
soul back, and shuts it up within itself. And so it 
is that teachers and speakers who cannot say what 
they would in regular discourse, after all their pains, 
find their most intimate thought leaping out with 
scarcely an effort in conversation. Having once 
fairly experienced the rare things which come to 
light in conversation, one will never again relegate it 
to a place among the secondary forces or luxuries of 
life. 

And to one whose pleasures are in persons rather 
than things, conversation will be the greatest pleasure 
in life. To obtain it he will go to lengths, for it he 
will give up other things, and feel justified, in spite 
of what the world’s traditions say about the use of 
time. All time spent with those who uplift and re- 
fresh and renew him he counts well spent. He is 
willing to compare his gains with the man of more 
material thrift and lesser spiritual enterprise, and 
feels sure he is the gainer there. And when it 
comes to pleasure, he feels that no pleasure can be 
so keen as that which arises from the play of eager 
minds that go exploring together among the _inex- 
haustible truths of personality. 


~<A 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 


It is perhaps an indication of the 
exalted estfmate we put upon the 
Bible as the perfection of writing, that we permit our- 
selves to puzzle over little seeming verbal discrepancies 
in its statements, or that we wonder why its every decla- 
ration is not exactly in accord with our modern ideas of 
religious doctrines and experiences, “which would not 
give us a moment's thought in any other book. But so 
itis. A Bible-class leader in Ohio seeks help in such 
difficulties in this way : 


Puzztes about Paul 


I have two questions that I would like to have your answer to. 
(1.) When was Paul converted,—when he said, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me ‘to do?" in Acts 9 : 6, or when the scales fell from 
his eyes? (Acts 9: 18.) How do you reconcile Acts 9: 7, where 
it says they heard a voice, and Acts 22:9, where it says they 
heard not the voice,—both referring to those who were with Paul ? 
These questions are asked by a Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion Bible class who are earnestly seeking truth. 

1. Are you sure that Paul (or Saul) was ever ‘‘ con- 
verted’’ in the sense in which you use that term? The 
Bible does not say he was. He was never a pagan or 
godless man. He was brought up as a strict Jew, in 
accordance with the training of God's peculiar people. 
Even when he persecuted Christians, he did so con- 
scientiously, because he did not believe that Jesus was 
the Christ. When Jesus appeared to him on the road 
to Damascus, and made himself known to him, he at 
once accepted Jesus as the Christ. When Ananias, an 
older disciple, laid his hand on him, he received an 
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added blessing in being filled with the-Holy Spirit, py 
Ananias called him ‘Brother; Saul’’ to begin with, 
We must not expect that Bible phraseology will exactly 
conform to modern religious phrasing. 

2. Is there any real discrepancy in the statements jp 
Acts 9:7 and Acts 22:9? The men heard a soung 
(as shown in the margin of the Revision), but they coulq 
not distinguish or understand the words of him who 
spoke. That is im accordance with our English mode 
of speaking. We hear, and yet we do not hear. If we 
always heard the warning voices which we do hear, hoy 
much better it would be for us! Is the trouble in this 
case with the Brble statements, or with our way of taking 
them ? 


a. 


Hiring children~to attend Sunday. 
school is an expensive operation, and 
it is by no means a wise one. Train. 
ing children to love Sunday-school as a place where they 
can give gifts to their loving Saviour is a good plan, and a 
feasible one. Twenty years ago, the idea of giving pack. 
ages of candy, or little bocks and toys, to all the members 
of the Sunday-school, at a Christmas festival, prevailed 
quite generally. There were many difficulties connected 
with it, and not a few troubles grew out of it. Children 
came to feel that the Sunday-school was a place where 
they paid for attending by little gifts that might cost a 
good deal in the aggregate, but that amounted to little 
to each recipient. In later years, very many Sunday- 
schools have adopted the plan of celebrating Christmas 
as the birthday of Jesus, when grateful children can 
give gifts to him or to those whom he loves. This plan 
is an admirable one, and it works weil. Yet that there 
are Sunday-schools who still pursue the old-fashioned 
and undesirable mode is evidenced by such a letter as 
the following, from a good man in New York, who is 
struggling with the difficulties of the antiquated custom. 
He quotes the confession of a victim of the poor plan, 
and then tells of a proposed questionable cure : 


Christmas Gifts 
in Sunday-school 


The Confession of a Rounder: A Pre-Christmas Suggestion. 

We met at a country boarding-house. We were on our way to 
church, he going to the one of his childhood, and I going to mine. 
He talked all the way.in. The following is a summary of that 
part of his conversation which had to do with the Sunday-school : 

‘* I was born and brought up a Catholic, but when I was a boy 
my parents let me go wherever I pleased. I know nearly all 
the Sunday-schools in that neighborhood. I used to go to St. 
Ann's, to St. George's, to St. Mark's, to the Tabernacle, and to 
the Church of the Nativity. 1 regularly attended mass in my 
own church very. early in the morning. I used to love to go to 
the Baptist Tabernacle, because they gave such beautiful presents 
at Christmas ; but, somehow or other, I generally got. tired two 
or three weeks after New Year's, and left. You know the Church 
of the Nativity ?. There they gave prizes for studying the cate- 
chism. I used to study hard, and I liked to get the prize, but I 
didn't stay very long at a time. I managed to attend two schools 
at once around Christmas time. I wasvery fond of going to St 
George's in the spring, because they gave such nice flowers at 
Easter. You don't know Dr. B——? He would generally ask 
me why I left the Tabernacle, and I would. give him some ex- 
cuse. He would ask me to go back, and I would tell him that | 
would ; and I generally got back in time to get the benefit of 
their excursion. You see I was not very particular, and the fact 
is, I went to different places. I liked sometimes to go to St 
Mark's, and sometimes I would go to my own school.” 

NOTE BY THE AUTHOR.—And yet a superintendent was pub- 
licly charged with trying to keep children out of the kingdom of 
heaven because he advocated the plan of refusing to admit new 
pupils into the Sunday-school between the middle of November 
and the 26th of December, which plan he had seen successfully 
tried in two schools. In the first, when the plan was put into 
operation, the average attendance for February was larger than 
the average attendance for December, although for years the 
December attendance had far exceeded the February attendance 


There is the best of authority for believing that «it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’’ Children in the 
Sunday-school are entitled to have a share in such 4 
blessing. They are always glad of the privilege. n4 
birthday celebration it is customary to give gifts to the 
one whose birthday is observed, not to expect special 
gifts from him. Children appreciate this idea quite 4 
well as older persons. When they are told that, as they 
are having gifts from Jesus all through the year, 
Christmas, as his birthday, they can bring little gifts 
him, in token of love and gratitude, they are glad t 
respond heartily. Then, when the festival is observed, 
at which the children can bring gifts to Jesus, to be be 
stowed in his name on his sick and poor and needy, the 
members of a Sunday-school have a joy, in taking pt 
in it, such as they never knew in getting a present of a 
picture-book, or a jumping-jack, or a box of candy, ° 4 
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popcorn ball, at the old-fashioned festival. There is no 
need, under this plan, of shutting out new scholars in 
December. What harm is done if fifty new scholars 
come to share in this offering on Christmas Day? But, 
whether there be less scholars or more, this method of 
Christmas observance is. best. If you have any doubt 
on the subject, try itin your school the coming Christmas. 





Messengers 


By Amy W. Mitchell 


OD thought, and a simple flower rose 
G In a grass tuft by the road, 

Where a sage, with a frown of thought in his eyes, 
By the humble daisy strode : 
‘‘T have mapped the worlds ; I have weighed the sun ; 
What limits the human will ?"’ 
The south wind nodded the daisy's head, 
And the sage stared, and stood still. 


God breathed in an obscure poet's heart 

A song of his love for men. 

A great king sat on a splendid throne, 

With scepter and *diadem. 

‘“‘T have conquered the world ; the world is mine, 
What power so brave, so strong, 

As to thwart my wish ?'' A courtier near 
Hummed the unknown poet's song. 


God gave of himself to a woman's soul, 

And he led her down from heaven : 

‘‘ Fairer than flower and sweeter than song, 
Tell thou the truth I have given.’ 

And the pride of learning, the pride of might, 
The slander, the thought of ill, 

Shrank back from the light of her loveliness, 
Read God in her eyes, and were still. 


Philadelphia. 
Permanent Types in Modern Fiction 


By Richard Burton, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
long been familiar with Richard Burton as a poet of penetrative 
imagination, spontaneity, and artistic culture. In the following 
article he appears no 
less capable in his 
function of critical lite- 
rary essayist. Dr. Bur- 
ton is eminently fitted 
for the discussion of a 
subject of this kind. 
He is not only literary 
editor of The Hartford 
Courant, but is labor- 
ing editorially on that 
monumental work 
“The Library of the 
World's Best Litera- 
ture,"' of which Charles 
Dudley Warner is ed- 
itor-in-chief. Dr. Bur- 
ton received his Ph.D. 
at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1887, having 
Pprevjously graduated 
at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1883. He formerly held the position 
of managing editor of The Churchman, and has for a decade 
been a well-known contributor of verse and criticism to American 
journals, He edited the writings of his father, the Rev. Dr. 
N. J. Burton of Hartford, and is author of two volumes of poems. 
He has a high national reputatioa as poet, essayist, critic, and 
lecturer on literary subjects.]} 





Richard Burton, Ph.D. 


HE distinction of the modern novel—the novel of 
analysis deriving from Richardson and Fielding— 

is its emphasis of individual character. The fiction of 
incident and plot is much older, and is still lusty, show- 
ing, in fact, within the past few years an efflorescence in 
adventure stories, the names of Stevenson, Kipling, 
Weyman, Doyle, Crockett, and Hope coming: to mind. 
But since Richardson's ‘‘ Pamela’’ the development of 
the novel of character has been rapid and rich in re- 
sults, standing for the main,tendency ; even the so-called 
novel of incident—exemplified by some notable works 
of Stevenson—has had to pay some attention to analysis. 
The modern man is more subjective, and_his fiction re- 
flects the fact. In a great story that precedes by only a 
few years the analytic stories of Richardson and Field- 
ing, the method is very different. «‘ Robinson Crusoe"’ 
is the adventure tale pure and simple ; we are interested 
in the main character, not so much for himself as be- 
Cause of his mnique position. 
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To think of permanent types of fiction, therefore, -— 
with modern English literature mostly in view,—is, 
broadly speaking, to consider character ; those men and 
women in stories whom we accept as alive, as real crea- 
tions, and as typifying humanity. 

One would say, @ friori, that the creatures of fiction 
generally received as veritable examples of human na- 
ture must possess elemental qualities, and be recognized 
as flesh-and-blood like unto ourselves. I think that, as 
a generalization, this is true. Yet some famous crea- 
tions are against the theory ; Dickens's characters, for 
example. His folk confessedly are often not so much 
individuals as abstracts of some dominant trait or humor ; 
they are not seldom caricature rather than portraiture. 
Yet what novelist’s people are better known, have a 
more permanent place in affectionate memory ? 

This remark about Dickens puts us on the truth. 
We may be pretty sure of two things about these perma- 
nent types,—they are in some way attractive, and they 
are keenly realized by their begetter. Being actual to 
him, they are actual to us. And this is only another 
way of saying that they do, after all, set forth faithfully 
the traits—the foibles, errors, aspirations, sins, nobili- 
ties, ambitions, and sacrifices—of human beings. They 
typify something, they represent life. This is pre-emi- 
nently true of Dickens, with all his exaggeration. This 
typification may be of several kinds. First, the charac- 
ter may stand for a class. 


” 


Thackeray's ‘‘ Pendennis 
is a type of the young English gentleman in his salad 
days ; Dickens's ‘‘ Micawber,’’ of the impecunious op- 
timist ; Howells's ‘‘Silas Lapham’' of the self-made 
American. Again, national as well as class characteris- 
tics may be displayed. This is true of Lapham, whom 
we recognize as indigenous. Tolstoy's ‘‘ Oblonsky’’ 
‘‘Anna Karenina’’ is a typical Russian of the pleas- 
ure-loving, princely class; the hero of Turgenieff's 
‘Fathers and Sons’’ is Slav as well as Nihilist, while 
‘« Newman”’ in Henry James’s ‘*The American’’ (per- 
haps his best novel) has the earmarks of a Westerner of 
the States, his salient features in high relief against the 
European background. Or, once more, besides indi- 
cating class and nation in this way, they may also repre- 
sent those deep, abiding qualities of our common human 
nature that are elemental ; that, allowing for all differ- 
ences of time and country and culture, are permanent, 
found alike in Homer, in the Greek and Elizabethan 
dramatists, in Cervantes, or in the modern social story. 
Mare than one of the protagonists just mentioned par- 
take of this fundamental aspect. 


in 


When a fiction writer 
creates in this way, broadly, humanly, with an unerring 
insight into the springs of action, local, national, gene- 
ral, he is great in his calling. I am inclined to think 
that, of all the story-makers in this century, Balzac comes 
nearest to doing this thing. The range, variety, depth, 
fineness, and strength of his performance, are amazing. 
He saw the human comedy as a whole, and was acute 
enough to depict it by crowding his mighty canvas with 
French types, the types he knew best, which become, 
nevertheless, representative figures, aside from all racial 
limits. Were not my special quarry American and 
English fiction, it were well to illustrate and expand as 
to Balzac. 

A thoughtful English critic, himself a novelist, has 
said, in a recent article, that, while the Gallic and Slavic 
fictionists deal with the primary human passions, —love, 
hate, the like,—the 
Saxons delineate secondary and minor traits. 


revenge, ambition, and Anglo- 
This is a 
sweeping statement, not, I fancy, to be substantiated by 
a wide induction. But this much surely may be as- 
serted,—the handling of mo/if has been freer outside of 
English fiction, and, on the whole, the English books deal- 
ing with elemental humanity have been fewer. Also, 
the books that are great, in which the personages take 
the firmest hold of us, are those which portray these 
strongest, deepest interests and passions. This is the 
trouble with a good deal of the later work of James; he 
has come to consider delicate psychologic niceties more 
than primal instincts and desires. The carbonic-acid 
gas of drawing-rooms, not the oxygen of the open, is 
breathed in his attenuated tales,—with some noble ex- 
ceptions. And it may well be that the wholesome moral 
restrictions that until recently have bound, and in com- 
parison with the extreme French and Italian work still do 
bind, our English-written fiction, have made its men and 
women less broadly human in the sense that they have 
not.been exhibited on all sides so consistently as in the 


best foreign work. . Ethically viewed, however, the gain 
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This leads to the in- 
teresting query, Has the realistic school, which has now 


to fiction is greater than the loss. 


for some years had its say, added permanent figures to 
the historic canons of fictional creations? If it has, its 
method is in some sense justified. 

Were the characters in so-called realistic novels affec- 
tionately €onceived by their makers, their chances for 
permanency would be good. There is no lack of talent, 
even of genius, in writers of this school. 1 should not 
be inclined to deny the latter highest quality to Thomas 
Hardy, to name one leader ; yet he has not been pro- 
lific of these types, if, indeed, he has created any. The 
realistic writers as a class have not given us broad, living 
creations. The failure of realism to portray permanent 
types cannot be set aside by the easy explanation that 
they deal for the most part with the seamy aspects of 
life. There in fiction. No, the 
fault lies with the point of view, the method. The re- 
alist tries to see his characters objectively ; he detaches 
himself from them ; in a word, dissects them coldly. 
He sees them lopsided, too much in the flesh, 
alist does not love his creations. 
titude of sins in the story-writer. 


are lovable rascals 


The re- 
Love will cover a mul- 
When the romanticist 
of fiction, with a big heart and a catholic comprehension 
of human kind, shows you a bad man or woman in a 
sympathetic way, with the implication that there is some 
good along with the evil, and always the chance of bet- 
ter things, you are broadened and made serious-minded, 


but not depressed or devitalized. Hawthorne's Hes- 


ter is a sinner, not a decadent. Stevenson's pictu- 
resque rascals are of this wholesome sort. Gilbert 
Parker's Pierre, in those wonderful tales of the far 


North, is of the same family. He is not a saint, Master 
Pierre, but a fellow one likes withal, and is helped, not 
harmed, by knowing. With very few exceptions, the 
strongest characters of realists are not sympathetic ; the 
author has not yearned over them fondly, and conse- 
quently the reader is not magnetized. 

This reason why the realist fails in giving us perma- 
nent types,—because, while they may be realized as 
actual, they are not truly loved,—leads back to a re- 
newed insistence on those two criteria : characters, to 
liye and appeal broadly, must not only be vividly con- 
ceived by their creator, but must be winsome, must 
attract rather than repel. Dickens, on finishing a story, 
was saddened that he had to bid his imagined folk good- 
by. In one preface he tells how he hated to leave his 
dramatis persona, being moved even to tears. Goethe 
used to set his literary characters in a chair opposite 
him, and talk to them literally. These incidents illus- 
trate what I mean by Vivid, loving conception in lit- 
erature. 

It is a fact which those who sneer at” the ethiéal in 
literary art must explain, that the permanent. fictional 
types are prevailingly those which depict the nobler and 
sweeter and more normal aspects of humanity. More- 
over, I believe there is a deep psychologic reason’ for 
this, and will speak of it anon. By no means will it do 
to claim that invariably these types are thus beautiful. 
Becky Sharp is as permanent as Colonel Newcomb. If 
the drawing be sympathetic and masterly, and the traits 
recognizable, it is enough. But that the world of readers 
prefers those creations which exemplify the better, higher, 
purer, and sweeter side of humanity, seems to me as in- 
dubitable as it is certain that the making of sueh calls 
out the best powers of the writer. This is an instinct 
of self-preservation in mankind, to wish the best they 
Most of 


folk than ignoble around us in real life ; 


can show to live. noble 


us would rather see 
it is the same 
in fiction. 

By a sort of reflex action, the very existence of such 
heroes and heroines implics potential heroics in our- 
selves, is a compliment and tonic to our human nature. 
And so it is that the permanent types of fiction are made 
up largely of those who in some way deserve the heroic 
designation. They are heroes and heroines, not in the con- 
ventional modern sense of the realist, whose nominal hero 
is an epitome of the vices or a walking congeries of com- 
monplaces, but in the good old romantic sense, with the 
primitive Greek flavor to it of large, fine, sweet action. 
Here belong the main men and women of Scott, Eliot, 
Reade, Dickens at his most inspired. 


stern realist, granted. 


George Eliot isa 
One of her central figures—Tito 
in *‘ Romola’’—is a study of moral weakness rather than 
strength. But he is a foil to Romola herself, and of 
Eliot's work as a whole it may truthfully be said that she 


draws real heroes and heroines,—all the realer in that 













































































































they sin and suffer. On a little reflection, it will appear 
that many a character of fi¢tion you would not think at 
first of putting in the heroic category, is preserved to 
immortality by some touch of .nobility, a heroic strain, 
warped, hidden, blurred, maybe, but there nevertheless, 
Humanity will not readily give up the heroic, and is 
lynx-eyed to detect its gleam, even of the jewel in the 
dung-hill. 

But in the hero-worship by novel-readers, the ‘false- 
heroic is excluded ; it is men, not demi-gods, that are 
admired. That which violates truth to real humanity is 
to-day foredoomed to fail. Such types cannot be real- 
ized by their maker, and are unnatural to us. As no- 
table a failure in this class as English fiction can show is 
Sir Charles Grandison in Richardson's novel of that 
name. Grandison, intended for a hero, is an insuffer- 
able prig, not to be credited for a moment, and always 
a bore. The tendency of the modern novel has been to 
draw credible heroes and heroines, or, at least, flawed 
characters, with noble elements in them. Many of 
George Meredith's men and women furnish good illus- 
tration. Roy Richmond in ‘‘ Harry Richmond,'’ Rich- 
ard Feverel jn the book of that name, Diana in ‘‘ Diana 
of the Crossways,'’—none of them saints, the first a 
scapegrace, the second almost morally wrecked, the 
woman. jn-a strange scene selling her lover for money, —- 
yet all leaving the impression of natures capable of high 
love, courage, or self-sacrifice. Kipling, in a virile, care- 
less way, has shown us the possibility of heroics in the 
rough British private. Barrie and Maclaren paint for 
an admiring host of readers the virtues of Scotch rustics, 
not blinking the faults and vices ; and their types are 
likely to last, for the very reason that they are seen in 
the whole, they are recognized as true and as well 
beloved of their makers. An American writer like Miss 
Jewett, never abusing a fine realism, draws rural New- 
Englanders from an equal reservoir of love and knowl- 
edge, and exquisite literature, with types not to be forgot- 
ten, is the outcome. 

Thus, in many sections of our wonderful land, devoted 
and skilful writers, who are also sympathetic students 
of Man, are portraying types in short-story or full- 
length novel in such wise that—although it is too 
early even for prophecy—some permanent figures must, 
it would seem, remain. If they do not, it will be 
because the study was too minute and fussy§ For 
when those two things, affection and genuine ac- 
quaintance with the subject-matter, are conjoined with 
literary expression, permanent types are pretty sure to 
emerge,—types the world will accept as true to our 
Western civilization. It were easy to swell this paper 
beyond its limits with examples of the good work already 
done: The artist must know, must have imagination 
and moral principle, seeing the finer issues of our under- 
lying humanity in whatever local conditions, however 
humble his persons or scenes. Then the fiction will 
have the abiding quality. This quality one finds in the 
best work of Parker with his Canadians, Garland with 
his Westerners, Howells with his urban folk, Page with 
his darkies, Cable with his Creoles, Helen Hunt with her 
Indians,——to run over a few representative names. 

To return to the keynote. Permanent types in fiction 
portray with truth and power some phase of essential, 
broad human nature, as well as of human nature with the 
dress and accent and manner of a given time and place. 
And these types must spring creatively from one who 
loves them much, and sees them as if bodied forth in the 
flesh ; and they will be the surer of permanency the 
more they imply the God-in-man. This last will be 
foolishness to those who would dissever art from ethics. 
But I believe the appeal to literary history proves it 
beyond peradventure. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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A Missionary Queen in Western 
Africa 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


‘OR the sake of their sisters wandering in the dark- 
ness the noblest womanhood has been exhibited, 

and for the saving of many apparently lost beyond re- 
demption the flower of the Christian church has will- 
ingly been transplanted to heathen soil of the most 
sterile kind. What the dawn of the present century saw 
in the lives of Ann H. Judson, Mary Moffat, and Fidelia 
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Fisk, subsequent decades have. witnessed again and 
again in such heroic natures as Miss Tullock of Morocco, 
Miss Talcott in Japan, or 
Miss Shattucks in Armenia. 
To this vanguard of hope 
belongs Miss Slessor of the 
Old Calabar Mission, north 
of the Cameroons, and over- 
looking the glistening waters 
of the Bight of Biafra, where 
the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has illus- 
trated the sanctified achieve- 
ments of toil and sacrifice. 
In this crusade Miss Slessor’ s 
twenty-one years’ unflagging service is among the most 
romantic in the annals of Christian missions. 

Mary M. Slessor was born some fifty years ago, in the 
granite city of Aberdeen. Shortly afterwards, her 
parents, plain in circumstances, removed to Dundee, 
with which city the name of the future missionary has 
been closely identified. The humble origin of Mary 
forbade more than brief school-days, and in these early 
times she wrought as a power-loom weaver. Lovingly 
trained by a godly parentage, the vision of coming years 
was marked by her concern for the spiritual awakening 
of those around her. A voluntary teacher at the Quarry 
Pend evening school, in the Cowgate, Dundee, almost 
beneath the shadows of the East Port, memorable for 
the preaching of George Wishart, one of Scotland’s 
holiest soris and martyrs in the Reformation cause, the 
youthful teacher became notable for the wonderful control 
she exerted over unruly scholars. Launching out still 
farther into the deep by joining kindred spirits in estab- 
lishing a new evangelistic movement on behalf of a 
neglected area, she heard at that period a voice calling 
across the waters, ‘‘Come over, and h®ip us,’’ and Miss 
Slessor became in resolution a foreign missionary. 
Studying, for a time, systematic theology and similar 
studies, Miss Slessor was accepted by the mission board 
of the United Presbyterians as a lady missionary to Old 
Calabar. For several months she attended classes un- 
der the supervision of the board in Edinburg, and in 
1876 sailed for Duketown, the chief town of the old 
Calabar territory. 

Than this historic mission few have had a more 
checkered or triumphant record. The work consisted, in 
its initiatory stages, of an offshoot from the Jamaica 
mission, whither slaves had been exported from the west 
coast of Africa. Of its story, the fifty-first anniversary 
was celebrated in April last with rejoicing, as the one 
evangelizing agency in that portion of the Dark Conti- 
nent The immediate origin of the mission was the 
perusal of Sir T. F. Burton's book, the ‘‘ Slave Trade, 
and its Remedy,’’ by the Presbyterian missionaries in 
Jamaica. From so small a seed, what a flourishing tree 
of life has spread its branches! The most courageous 
ventures mark every stage of the history of the mission, 
and to-day eight important stations and centers of light 
shine on the lower and upper reaches of the Cross and 
Calabar waterways, where the mangrove swamps 
abound, and tropical nature and vegetation everywhere 
challenge the white man’s foot and abode. 

Gloripus~exploits for God are interwoven with the 
name of Old Calabar. On its line of heroes and hero- 
ines are the veteran triumvirate, —Waddell, Goldie, and 
Anderson, saints, scholars, pioneers, explorers, and 
martyrs of the type of Jameson, Robb, Edgerley, the 
Thomsons, Porteous, and Rae; women of gentle love 
and suffering undaunted, comprising Mrs. Goldie, 
‘‘ Mammy "’ Sutherland, Mrs. Baillie, who, dying, thus 
addressed her husband, ‘‘ Look forward, and come on, 
and be sure and bring as many people as you can,"’ 
and Miss E. Johnstone, facing singly a fever-stricken 
village in the distant interior, only to succumb on re- 
turning to Old Touro ; succeeded by Miss Mary John- 
stone, the last remaining of three noble sisters, whose 
devotion will ever be associated with the Christianization 
of Old Calabar. These and their fellow-workers have 
banished unmentionable horrors and crimes. The sup- 
pression of the sacrificing of slaves, the murdering of 
twin children, the ordeal of the poison bean, and the 
breaking of the power of the witch doctor, are a few of 
the humane blessings effected, aided by the government 
protectorate. 

Miss Siessor arrived at Old Calabar in 1876, begin- 
ning her career principally among ,the native women. 


Miss Mary M. Slessor. 
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The success and experience gained near the coast jy). 
pressed her with a growing desire to carry the truth to 
the wilder and more savage tribes of the interior. Over. 
coming the jealousies of chiefs at Duketown and Creek. 
town, and obtaining the concurrence of the Mission Board 
and senior missionaries, she went forth, in 1888, on her 
chivalrous errand. There at Okéyén, situated east of 
Creektown, and lying between the Cross and Old Cala. 
bar rivers, Miss Slessor has strenuously labored, almost 
single-handed, for the welfare of a large and powerfy 
tribe, with signs of unwonted blessing, and of her it may 
be said to-day that the land 


*‘ Is sweeter for her coming."’ 


The change in tribal habits and customs is described 
as marvelous, much of, this being accomplished at im- 
minent risk and by rare fortitude, especially in saving 
the lives of twin children. Such was the authority ex. 
ercised by Miss Slessor that Sir Claude Macdonald, 
until lately the British governor, gave her the appoint- 
ment of British consul or representative for the Okiyén 
region, and now the native chiefs acknowledge the added 
power at her back. In native ‘‘ palavers'’ her counsels 
have been marked by unusual discernment and judg. 
ment, and never has she yet lost the confidence of the 
tribes around. To her praise be it recorded, amidst a 
strangely varied responsibility in leading out a nation on 
the highway of civilization, Miss Slessor cannot forget 
that her grand office is the helping of struggling souls to 
know something of the radiance from the heavenly world 
where hope lives. . 

The narrative of her life at Okéyén abounds in ex- 
citing interest and adventure, checking the savagery of 
lawless tribes, or shielding the defenseless and young. 
Endowed with indomitable will, Miss Slessor has settled 
fierce disputes in the new court created in the heart of 
the country by the consul-general, and stamped out 
revolting and bloody cruelties. All over the country 
she moves from village to village, the people flocking to 
her for medicine for every form of disease. Her name 
throughout the region is that of ‘‘ Queen,’’ and * Ma’s”’ 
word is law when quarrels divide the tribes. 

Miss Slessor’s personality is magnetic and command- 
ing, wielding an influence over the tribes and their ‘chiefs 
equal to that of a sovereign. Combining the humblest 
virtues with the most gifted qualities, her position on the 
modern mission field is unique. Of shrewd common- 
sense, unassuming in manner and plain in appearance, 
ready to take to her arms the castaway child in the bush 
or to reason with a belligerent chief, Miss Slessor is no 
dreamer, if ever she did dream, and long ago learned, 
in serving a barbarous people, that 

** Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts.’’ 

It is no surprise to learn that her Presbyterian ad- 
mirers speak of Miss Slessor as ‘‘ our missionary hero- 
ine,’ or that her opinions are valued by the mission 
board and Zenana Committee, or that her letters from 
Old Calabar are eagerly awaited ; or that, as related by 
her stanch friend, Mr. James Logie, who has kindly fur- 
nished the writer with valuable information, her scholars 
of twenty-five years past loyally welcomed their spiritual 
leader, and bade her again God-speed, on her furlough 
visit six years ago. On several occasions, both from 
state officials and others in Old Calabar, she has received 
tributes of appreciation, although. Miss Slessor shuns 
everything in the shape of laudation of herself and her 
work. To her this is the chief joy,—that she has pene- 
trated the darkness unbroken for ages, and witnessed 
vast improvements in the elevation of woman in 4 
purer social atmosphere, the operation of civilizing 
agencies, the enlightenment of degraded tribes, and 4 
general advance in the school of life. 

Despite the perilous malarial climate and the antago- 
nistic evils of the gin trade and slavery, a brighter er 
casts its beams beyond the hills which fringe the coast 
line of Old Calabar. For this better day Ethiopia’ s sons 
and daughters wait with outstretched hands. It was re 
marked by Isgac Oluwole, native assistant bichop 
Western Equatorial Africa, during a recent sojourn '® 
England, that in the history of European contact with 
the African in Africa, which had been in three forms, 
namely, government, the trader, and the missionary, 
the last had bestowed the greatest benefits on the Africa? 
race. To the missionary rank of ambassadorship Mis 
Slessor eminently belongs. Stooping to lift the poo% 
the slave, and the children of the night, a protector of 
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the weak and a friend of the oppressed, this noble 
woman, strengthened in courage by those dependent on 
her toil, and aided by the presence of her Lord, was born 
to conquer and redeem. A beautiful misston, having 
just the divine touch and healing : 
** To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous.’’ 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
Cro 
Children Asking the Blessing 


By Eugenie Loba Beckwith 


HE custom of children’s saying grace seems to be 
of English origin, and, like many old-world ob- 
servances, has found its way into American homes. 
Some years ago, in an English family in London, I first 
saw children taking turns at saying grace on alternate 
Later, in reading Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘‘ A 
’' the reference to 


days. 
Child's Garden of Verses, 


‘* Little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place,’’ 
brought vividly before me again those little English 
lasses, whose devout attitude and tone would have de- 
lighted Mr. Stevenson's child-loving heart. 

This picture of children growing up into a habit of 
expressing gratitude has its lesson for every teacher and 
parent. With this habit of prayer, as with the forma- 
tion of any good habit, the trouble usually is that we do 
not begin early enough. And, moreover, we make too 
much of a difficulty of it, as though thanking God for 
his gifts were not the most natural thing in the world, 
especially with children, who are always natural. Of 
this my little friend Kathleen gave ample evidence. 
* She has said grace since her earliest years. One morn- 
ing she bowed her head, and very reverently repeated, 
‘For what we are about to receive make us truly thank- 
ful,’ adding, after a serious pause, as the steam rose like 
incense from the dish of porridge before her, ‘‘’cep’ the 
oatmeal.’’ ‘ 

Honest little soul! How many of us have done as 
well? Have we not rather, in spirit perhaps, done as 
did the grumpy man who returned thanks, and then, 
casting a glowering glance over the food set before him, 
muttered, ‘‘ A-pretty meal for a hungry man !"’ 

So, as far as making a form of it is concerned, the 
children have the better of us. _We may stumble blindly 
on, but they quickly detect the false step and imitate but 
the true. 

Our devotions must be devotions indeed if we would 
set 'the pace for the ‘‘chiel amang us takkin’ notes.'’ 
A gentleman who observes the custom of returning 
thanks in the words already quoted, ‘‘ For what we are 
about to receive make us truly thankful,"’ was greatly 
surprised when his little son recently asked, ‘* Papa, what 
is ‘ forontery boutry’ ?’’ 7 

As with reference to children making original bed- 
time prayers, the question also arises here, ‘‘ At what 
age shall a child be taught to say grace ?’’ From this 
we may very naturally reason backward a step or two, 
and ask, ‘‘ At what age should a child be taught to ex- 
press gratitude ?’’ 

As soon as little lips can form the two words ‘‘ Thank 
you,"’ and mayhap earlier. We have doubtless all 
heard of the dear baby who, in his father’s absence from 
a meal, demurely took his papa’s place, and asked in 
lisping words, ‘‘Tan I bess de dinner?'’ And then, 
with towzled head bent low, he uttered a prolonged and 
prayerful «*‘Oh—h-h-h !"’ 

‘‘Vain repetitions as the heathen do’’ was no part 
of his creed, and that round ‘‘O”’’ contained a whole 
world of prayer. 

A friend of mine who is almost in his teens regularly 
takes turns with his father in saying grace before meals, 
and, if any one inadvertently begins before it has been 
Said, he quickly interposes with, ‘‘ We haven't asked the 
"' This has grown out of his habit of returning 
thanks since earliest infancy. 

When he was but a baby, he was quite shocked when 
on a visit where farm life and varied interruptions left 
No quiet space for prayer at meals. The first time at 
table in this home he unconsciously bowed his head low 
over his plate, then, shocked at the unwonted confusion 
of tongues, his face red with embarrassment, he burst 
into a wail of pent-up surprise, ‘They don't bless the 


blessing. 
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dinner ! It was as though a bomb had suddenly been 
hurled into a sleeping camp, and, like this missile, 
wakened some soldiers to long-neglected duty. 

There are so many beautiful and simple forms of 
prayer suitable for young as well as old, yet I know of 
none more sincere or original than that which I 
almost daily hear, ‘‘ We thank thee for this food and for 
thy gifts." Honesty compels me to say that ‘nice’ 
invariably prefaces ‘‘food'’ and << gifts.’’ And the use 
of that trig little adjective seems like inoculation 
against finding fault with food when we are through 
blessing it. Let originality and sincerity be at the heart 
of all our petitions and thanksgiving, and there will be 
slight danger of our children’s becoming formalists in ‘their 
Christian profession and expression. 


{vote 


For Our Sake 


By the Rev. Charles IL. Junkin 
(Matt. 8 : 20) 


HEN the shadows of night called the weary to rest, 
W Every bird in sweet Galilee flew to its nest, 
And the little red foxes found rest after toil 
In their own little homes ‘neath the warm yellow soil,— 
But the dear Son of God, who came down from his throne, 
Was homeless and poor for the sake of his own. 


Bangor, Me. 





When the sun rose in glory with gladness for all, 

And the flowers woke smiling to answer his call, 

There was play for the foxes, the birds sang again, 

There was laughter for children and brightness for men,— 
But the dear Son of God, whocame down from his throne, 
Was troubled and sad for the sake of his own. 


In the brightness of morning the world was aglow, 

There was freedom and life for the high and the low ; 

The birds of the air‘and the fish of the sea, 

And the children of men, might be happy and free,— 
But the dear Son of God, who came down from his throne, 
Was nailed to the cross for the sake of his own. 


O bléssed Redeemer ! our praises would rise 

To the beautiful city above the blue skies ; 

Thou art dwelling in gladness, in glorious light, 

In the home of the Father, in riches and might, — 
And the dear Son of God, who came down from his throne, 
Is waiting in glory to welcome his own. 

Philadelphia. 


CD 
Bible Enigmas 


Animals 


By W. A. Bolles 


[Editor's Note.—It is hoped that the simple studies in the natu- 
ral history of the Bible, of which the following ‘‘ enigma" is 
one, will be of interest to parents and teachers, as well as to 
young people. The first of these enigmas, and a carefully pre- 
pared list of suggestions for different uses to which they may be 
put, appeared in The Sunday School Times of March 13, 1897. 
Others will follow from time to time.] 

HANDSOME wading bird with long neck and legs, 
and a straight sharp bill, about three inches long, 
which opens back under the yellow eyes. It is shy 
and retiring, and inhabits marshy, reedy places, where 
it walks about slowly, in search of frogs, minnows, and 
insects, which are captured by aquick thrustof its spear- 
like bill. By prodding the soft earth for worms, it 
earned for itself the title of ‘‘ stake-driver,’’ dragging 
them out as if it were pulling up plants. 

A plumage or fringe of feathers around its neck, can 
be erected at pleasure. It has broad wings, short tail, 
and two pairs of ‘‘ powderdown"’ spots occur beneath 
the feathers of the back and breast. 

The middle claw of each foot is comb-like, to assist 
in cleaning its plumage. The “feathers are loose and 
seft, especially on the neck. The body is brown of 
various shades, darker above than below, and beauti- 
fully mottled with -black. 
well with the dry grass and reeds among which the 


These colors harmonize so 


bird lives, that it is seldom seen until it rises with a 
hoarse croak of alarm. 

Its eyes sparkle like diamonds, and, in defense, it aims 
at the eyes of its enemy, keeps its bill continually pre- 
sented, and receives the shock of an attack upon its 
terrible point. 
note peculiarly weird at night. 


It utters a hollow bumping or booming 
Scott makes Roderick 


(Ss) 
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Dhu say to Fitz-James, who seeks his hospitality at 
nightfall : + 





‘* Well, rest thee ; for the —— 
Sings us the lake's wild lullaby.’ 


's ery, 


It is the symbol of gloom and desolation (Isa. 14: 
23; 34:11; and Zeph. 2: 14). Goldsmith in his ‘‘ De 
serted Village’’ says : 

‘* Along thy glades, a solithry guest, 
The hollow-sounding———- guards its nest 
Classification. 


sreath, life. 


What kingdom ? An’‘imal. 
Spinal column. What branch ? Vertebra’ta. 
Bird. What class ? A’ ves. 
Heron (in resem- 
blance). What order? Herodio’ nes. 





——— What genus ? sotau’rus 
Spotted or 
freckled face. 


What species ? Lentigino’sus. 


What is it? Fill the blanks (Isa. 14 : 23). 
Denver, Colo. 





How to Secure: Attention in the 
Sunday-School 


By the Rev. John D. Rumsey 


NATTENTION, and often disorder, characterizes too 

many Sunday-schools. The numbers of the hymns 
announced are not heard, notices receive no attention, 
and requests are not heeded. Only a part of the school 
sings, but few join in the prayer, and at the reading of 
the lesson several verses are passed over before all join 
in the reading. 


What is the remedy for this state of things? How 
can inattention be changed to attention ? 
Expectancy will command attention. When a cap- 


tain calls ‘‘ Attention !’' his company of soldiers are 
ready to hear the command. They know they are to de 
something, and they are wide awake and attentive to 
hear the command. The Sunday-school superintendent 
is acommander. Every scholar and every class should 
be made to feel that they may be called upon to do 
something at any moment. They should be kept in a 
state of expectancy. When a hymn is announced, let 
the superintendent ask that inattentive girl, or restless 
boy, or whispering adult, or disturbing class, what is the 
number of the hymn. Keep this up, and they will soon 
hear the number announced. If, while singing, a class, 
or those on one side of the room, or the boys, are asked 
to sing a verse alone, then the other side, or the girls, 
the next stanza, attention will soon be given to the 
singing. 

Too many superintendents announce the book, chap- 
ter, and verses of the Sunday-school lesson to be read. 
Others. should be called on to do this. _ Let the superin- 
tendent ask some individual or class to tell where the 
lesson is. Each scholar and each class expecting to be 
asked will be ready to answer. In the reading, an indi- 
vidual should be asked to read a verse, then another, 
then a class, then the school, and so on, no one knowing 
but that he may be called next. A superintendent of 
national fame in his school asks a scholar to read the 
first thought or to a period in the lesson, then another 
the next, then the school, or a class, or the boys, or the 
girls, or the adults, and there is always the closest atten- 
tion given to the reading. No scholar nor class likes to 
be taken unaware. Such a plan will keep the school 
attentive, for each one will desire to read at once when 
called. 

In schools where the secretary's report is read, the 
‘‘No 
The 
school will, if it is known that the leader may ask a 


time of reading is usually a period of inattention. 
one,"’ it is said, ‘‘ listens to a secretary's report."’ 


scholar or a class questions about the report. 

Variety will create expectancy. There is no iron-clad 
law that the school is always to be opened and closed in 
There is no divine decree that the school 


be 


the same way. 


should always run in the same rut... There should 
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frequent changes. Successful is the superintendent who 
dares surprise his scheol with an oc¢tasional change. 
Sometimes let another take charge of the school. Change 
the order once in awhile. Cause the unexpected to fre- 
quently happen. The eagerness to know what will be 
next will command and hold attention. 

The superintendent who studies to create expectancy 
will keep his school awake, alert, and, more than all, 
attentive. 

Le Roy, Minn. 


Hoo 


A Secretary Extemporaneous speech is not usually 
who Reports from expected from the secretary when he 
Memory makes his weekly report to the school. 
But a teacher in the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school of Detroit, Michigan, writes: ‘‘ Our school 
has a unique, and in many respects ideal, secretary. In 
a school of eight hundred scholars, where the average 
attendance is six hundred, he stands before them every 
Sunday, and gives his report in detail without note of any 
kind, so fully has he memorized it. There is a charm 
about the secretary's report, and it is needless to say that 
that he has the undivided attention of every person in 
the school.'’ The secretary, H. A. Vernor, makes rec- 
ord of each report on a printed deaflet-blank. The 
specimen below shows that there is always a good deal 
to remémber. 





Report of Simpson M. E. Sunday-School. 





SUNDAY, October 24, 1897. 
School opened with singing and prayer. 

















No. officers present. ........-. 14 | 
‘* ‘lady teachers present. .......} 39 | 
‘* gentlemen teachers present... .. . 12 | 
‘* substitute teachers present I 
' Total officers and teachers . . . | 66 
No. in primary class ...... 128 | 
‘in intermediate class .-. ....-. Rar 
ea eres oe 
“ of girls present. . ... . 2+ e+ 6 of 343°] 
Of. poya.prasemt.. . ..4 25 5 oe ow of B29 
yy ae | 600 
} 
| Total school . . ty 





Collection, $8.55. New scholars, 15. 


} HARMON A. VERNOR, Sec'y. 
ne 








Oo 
Three The Emerald Avenue Presbyterian 
Superintendents, Sunday-school of Chicago has three 
Turn-About = superintendents, — R. W. Gibson, 
0. E. Aleshire, and H. C. Ewing,—who take turns, 
in three divisions of their work, every four. months. 
Answering an inquiry, Mr. Ewing says: ‘‘As to the 
three departments and three superintendents,-—we have 
divided’ our work into ‘The. Desk,’ ‘The Teachers,’ 
and ‘ The Scholars.’ Each superintendent spends four 
months in each department during the year, and each 
has full control of that department while in charge 
of it, except that in matters of policy the votes of a 
majority of the three superintendents decide. ‘The 
Desk’ department covers a general administration of 
school affairs, supervision of finances, purchases of sup- 
plies, and conducting all the general exercises of the 
school. . The work of the department called ‘The 
Teachers’ includes securing substitutes for absent 
teachers, keeping teachers in line on teaching supple- 
mentary work, and looking after examinations and 
graduating exercises. The superintendent in charge of 
the department called ‘The Scholars’ sees to the en- 
rolling and proper classing of new scholars, and the 
supervision of the ‘messenger service’ for looking up 
absentees. He also looks after absent scholars when the 
cause of absence is reported. Superintendents in charge 
of the last two departments also teach. classes, as it does 
not interfere with their work as officers, The superin- 
tendent at ‘The Desk’ does not teach, of course.’’ 


a 


Isolation of classes during lesson study 
is often desirable. If a Sunday-school 
has no separate class-rooms, the same 
results can sometimes be secured in other ways. The 
Second Congregational Sunday-school of Bennington, 


Separating Classes 
by Movable Frames 


a vais Se >: 
Reade xed 
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Vermont, has adopted the plan ‘of separating classes 
during lesson study by means of light wooden frames, 
consisting of two upright posts and a horizontal bar from 
post to post, about four feet from the floor. These 
frames are placed between the classes, and curtains are 
suspended from the under side of the bar, thus forming 
a partition. These curtains are pushed back at the close 
of the lesson study, thus affording each class an unob- 
structed view of the platform. 





Bible Geography for Primary 
Children 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


Third Article 


ROM this point I shall not make division into les- 
sons, because it will depend on the age of the 
children, the number of lessons you are willing to give, 
and how much you wish to teach. I will show you by 
what very simple lines the children may be taught where 
to place the cities. 

Make a dotted line from the north of the Dead Sea to 
the coast ; one-third of the way on this line place Jeru- 
lem. Another dotted line 
from the south of the Sea of 
Galilee to the coast ; half-way 
along this line is Nazareth. 
Half-way along a straight line 
from” Jerusalem to Nazareth is 
Sychar, where Jesus talked 
with the woman at a well. 
Half-way between the top and 
the thumb of the Dead Sea 
draw a line through Jerusalem 
to the coast, ‘and ‘you have 
Joppa, where we land from 
the steamer. Go south from 
Joppa right along the sea- 
coast, and half-way down 
place Gaza, from which Sam- 
son carried off the gates. From Gaza, a line through 
Jerusalem to the Jordan, and we have Jericho, where so 
many interesting things took place. Travel south from 
Jerusalem on a slightly circular line, and we come first 
to Bethlehem, where Jesus was born, then to Hebron, 
where Abraham lived, and last to Beersheba, the home 
of the patriarchs, and the most southern town of Pales- 
tine. Nain, southeast of Nazareth, and Cana, north- 
east, and Capernaum, on the Sea of Galilee, are easily 
placed. 

With primary children it will be best to teach one 
city at a time, telling stories of incidents which hap- 
pened there. Each time you add a city, see if they 
know what the other dots, or, if preferred, small em- 
blems or pictures, stand for. It is easy to paint the out- 
line on muslin, or to draw it on manilla paper with wax 
crayon, which will not rub. On this the children may 
learn to pin an emblem for each city, as a star for Beth- 
lehem, a child’s head at Nazareth, water-jar at Cana, 
etc. If the disproportionate size of such emblems is an 
objection, use the ‘‘ Parquetry’’ circles which are pre- 
pared for kindergarten work. 

To avoid the disproportionate size of emblems on the 
sand-board, you may use shield-shaped price-cards such 
as are made by the Ticket and Tablet Co., Chicago and 
New York, for forty cents per hundred. On one side 
print the initial, or gum those made by the same com- 
pany at two cents for an envelope containing ten of the 
same letter. On the other side paste or draw the em- 
blem. Or, the colored, wooden, one-half inch kinder- 
garten balls may be placed for the cities, with a tiny 
paper flag with the entblem drawn on it. 

A substitute for the sand-table may be made by out- 
lining the seas and rivers on a board with blue paint, 
and pasting on green tissue paper crumpled to represent 
the plains and hills. Cards or objects may be stuck in 
such a map with Dennison’s ticket-pins, which cost ten 
or twelve cents a hundred. 
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Some primary teachers like the following. Get a thin 
board foundation as large as you want yourmap. Color 
the upper left-hand corner blue for the Mediterranean 
Sea. Draw each country on a separate sheet of card- 
board (you can trim the edges to exactly fit by laying 
them over each other. With a little bit of oil paint ang 
a good deal of turpentine wash over the countries with 
the desired color. Paint on each country its proper 
name. Now lay it on your frame, and with small tacks 
fasten it through the places for the principal mountains 
and cities. Draw the sections off carefully, and punch 
even holes through the places marked by the tacks, 
Make small and appropriate symbols for the mountains 
and cities. Put the mountains in one box, and the 
cities in another. Call on the children, one after an- 
other, to come and put the map together. ~You cannot 
mark with punch-holes all the places to be designated, 
but you can put on the symbols with pins or thumb-tacks, 

Do not teach tribal divisions to primary children. It 
is not merely confusing, but useless. 

Philadelphia. 


CAS 


A Methoa of - he Rev. George M. Cox, of Tusca- 
Preparing Bible- rora, Ontario, tells of his method of 
Class Questions preparing questions for a Bible class, 

which he uses, and commends as ‘‘ plain and perspicu- 
ous, useful alike for teacher and scholar ; capable of 
contraction or expansion ; it necessitates careful con- 
sideration of the text, preserves thought, stimulates per- 
ception, and is practical.’ He outlines his method in 
this way : 


1. If possible, from an extra quarterly cut out the lesson text, 
and paste it on a half-sheet.of foolscap folded in the shape of a 
railway time-table or folder. 

2. With pencil in hand, peruse the lesson, verse by verse, to 
find—({a) Dates and times recorded ; (4) Persons mentioned ; (c) ' 
Events or incidents narrated ; (@) Duties to be (1) imitated or 
sins to be (2) avoided ; (¢) Doctrines or articles of Apostles’ 
Creed. Mark the a's T, b's j/, c's X (0m left side of lesson text), 
the d's ([], and the e's A (the. latter two on the right side of the 
lesson text), and you have a rough analysis of lesson. 

3. Take your foolscap folded into four obleng spaces, Write 
on the head of first space, ‘‘ Questions, etc.,.on Dates ;'' .on head 
of second space, ‘‘ Questions, etc., on Persons and Events’ (4 
and ¢) ; on head of third space, ‘‘ Questions, etc., on Duties and 


Sins ;'’ on head of fourth space, ‘‘ Questions, etc., on Articles of 
Belief.'" Insert ‘‘ Questions on Places,’’ in first space, half-way 
down. f 


4. Look over the places marked in pencil, and insert appropri- 
ate questions or remarks in folder spaces. 

5. You may now easily (a) add to and enrich your notes from 
The Sunday School Times, reference Bible, concordance, dic- 
tionary, scrap-book, etc., or (4) revise and prune your material. 


’ 


For illustration these were the ‘‘ Questions on Places’ 
in a recent lesson : 

Where was Cesarea? 

By whom built ? 

What nationality predominated ? 

State what you can about the buildings, etc. 

Where would the trial be held? (See Riddle.) 

Where was Paul kept? 


“ 


_ 


Primary-class library books, in the 

Primary Class =F-nglewood United Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Chicago, are designated 

on a separate leaflet from the general catalog, for easy 
selection. However, they form a part of the one 
school library in numbering and handling. The pr- 
mary books are largely in sets, such as the ‘‘ Pansy 


Library,'’ Nos. 3 and 2, the ‘ Little Tot Series,’’ the 
‘« Rosebud Series,’’ the ‘‘ Bertha Gordon Series,’’ and 4 
part of the ‘‘ Lothrop Primary Library.'’ The school 


librarian, Miss Ella Beggs, writes : ‘‘ In selecting a pri- 
mary library, we kept in sight the twofold object of 
instructing and interesting the little folks, and we have 
many little books on temperance, kindness. to animals, 
etc. These books were all read by Mrs. J. C. Kennedy, 
principal of the primary department, before being 
accepted. We look upon the selection of these books 
as of even greater importance than these for the older 
school. The secretary of the primary department mat- 
ages the collection and distribution of these books after 
they leave the general library. They should be handled 
separately, but we are crowded for room.'’ If the pr- 
mary library can be in the class-room, kept there i 
plain sight, permitting the little children a sense of 
ownership and the right of choosing, it is often found a0 
advantage. ; 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 


2. October 10.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
3. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor , Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa. ....... Acts 26 : 19-32 
s. October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. ..... Acts 27 : 13-26 
6. November 7.—Paulin Melitaand Rome ........ Acts 28 : 1-16 
7. November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome ...... . Acts 28 : 17-31 
8. November 21.—The Christian Armor. .........- Eph, 6 : 10-20 
9. November 28.—Salutary Warnings. .........-. 1 Pet. 4: 1-8 
30. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation .. . Phil. 2: 1-1 
11. December 12.—Paul’s Last Words ...... . 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
y - , 

sebeent °° vomtmuhetane?” TTT OT TT 

Review. 
13. December 26.— Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 


XA 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


So 


Study 51.—The Epistle to the 
Hebrews 


A.D. 66-68. Written from Palestine or Asia. 


I, CIRCUMSTANCES, 

1. Zhe Author and Destination’ of the Epistle. What 
grounds, if any, are there for calling Paul the author of this 
letter 2? Considering the fact that few competent scholars to- 
day regard Paul as the author, and that such authorship was 
never generally acknowledged, were the Revisers justified in 
attaching Paul’s name as author to the Epistle? How satis- 
factory is the suggestion that Apollos was the author ? 
it make any considerable difference in the value and use of 
the Epistle whether we do, or do not, know the name of its 
Has it ever been denied that this letter was an 
authoritative primitive Christian writing ? Was this Epistle 
addressed ‘primarily to a particular Christian community or 
church ? (Heb. § : 11, 12; 10: 34; 13 : 23, 24.) Were the 
Christians for whom it was written Jewish or Gentile Chris- 
tians ? Was the destination of the Epistle, then, probably 
some Jewish-Christian church in Syria or Palestine ? 

2. The Date and Place of Composition. Do the passages 
which speak of the Levitical service (8: 3-5,8; 9: 6-9, 
13; 10: I-3; 13 : 10-12) indicate that that service was at the 
time of writing still in operation? Considering the purpose 
of the Epistle, is it at all probable that it could have been 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem and the overthrow 
of the temple and temple worship, without reference having 
been made to the fact and its bearing upon the argument of 
the letter? Was it probably written under the intense strain 
of the early years of the Jewish-Roman war, therefore about 
A.D. 66-68? Can the place from which it was written be de- 
termined? May it have been Palestine or Asia ? 

3. The Purpose of the Epistle. 
Epistle itself, the condition of the Christian community to 
which it was addressed (2:1, 3; 3:12; 4:1; §: 11, 12; 
6:12; 10: 25, 32-35; 12:15, 16; 13: 7,9,17). Estimate 
the influence of four causes for this condition : reproach and 
persecution for their adherence to the gospel, the continued 
unbelief of the Jews as a whole, the disappointment at the 
delay of the second coming of Christ, which was to justify and 
reward their acceptance of Christianity, and national patriot- 
ism, which inclined them to sink their religious differences, 
and join their brethren in the desperate struggle for Jewish 
independence of Rome. Was it, then, the aim of the Epistle 
to keep Jewish Christians, under these conditions, from apos- 
tatizing, returning from Christianity to Judaism ? 


Does 


author ? 


Consider carefully, from the 


II. ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 

Let the student prepare a careful analysis of the Epistle, 
after study of the text itself, and of commentaries on the text. 
III. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Superiority of Christianity over Judaism for Jews. 
Show that this is the one great theme of the Epistle. How 
was the first covenant given (8: 7; 9:1, 18), and what was 
the nature of it? (7:19; 8:7, 13; 10: 1-4.) Was notice 
given under the first that a second would be established ? 
(8 : 8-12; comp. Jer. 31 : 31-34.) When and how was this 
Second covenant given? What was its nature as compared 
with the first? (7 :22; 8:6, 10-12; 9:15; 10:1-14.) Why 
Was not the first covenant able to effect the forgiveness of sin ? 
Why not have had the perfect and all-sufficient covenant from 
the first? Was the second covenant only the completion and 
fulfilment of the first? (8:5; 9:11; 10:1.) Does the 
Epistle contain any teaching concerning the relation of the 
What became of 
the ceremonial law and the Levitical priesthood under the 


Gentiles to the new covenant of Israel ? 
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new covenant? Compare carefully with the teaching of this 
Epistle concerning the relation of Christianity to Judaism the 
teaching on the same subject in the Epistles of Paul to the 
Galatians and Romans, 

2. The Teaching of the Epistle concerning Christ. Collect 
carefully and study all the passages which contain teaching 
about Christ. What is taught here concerning his pre-exist- 
ence, what concerning his earthly life, and what concerning 
his exaltation? What did he accomplish for mankind, and 
how? Compare this teaching with that of the Pauline Epis- 
tles.” Study carefully the teaching here given about faith (es- 
pecially chap. 11). 


[Among the best commentaries in English upon the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are those by Westcott (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 
Liinemann in the Meyer Series (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.), 
Davidson (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), and Farrar, in the 
Cambridge Bible Series (New York: The Macmillan Co.), New Testa- 
ment Introductions by Gloag, Weiss, and Dds (see Study 23).] 


Lesson 12, December 19, 1897 
John’s Message about Sin and Salvation 


GOLDEN TExT: Jf we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins. —1 John 1: 9. 


(1 John 1:5 to 2: 6, 
COMMON VERSION 


5 This then is the message 5 
which we have heard of him, 
and declare unto you, that God 
is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all. 

6 If we say that we have fel- 
lowship with him, and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth : 

7 But if we walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, another, and the blood of 
and the blood of Jesus Christ Jesus his Son cleanseth us 
his Son clganeth us from all 8 from allsin. If we say that 
sin, we have no sin, we deceive 

8 If we say that we have no ourselves, and the truth is 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and notin us. If we confess our 
the truth is not in us. sins, he is faithful and right- 

9 If we confess our sins, he eous to forgive us our sins, 
is faithful and just to forgive’ us and to cleanse us from all 
our sins, and to cleanse us from 10 unrighteousness. If-we. say 
all unrighteousness. that we have not sinned, we 

to If we say that we have not make him a liar, and his 
sinned, we make him a liar, and word is not in us. 
his word is not in us. 2:1 My little children, these 

2:1 My little children, these things write I unto you, that 
things write I unto you, that ye ye may not sin. And if any 
sin not. And if any man sin, man sin, we have an ! Advo- 
we have an advocate with the cate with the Father, Jesus 
Father, Jesus Christ the right- Christ the righteous : and he 
eous : is the propitiation for our 

2 And he is the propitiation sins ; and not for ours only, 
for our sins: and not for ours but also for the whole world. 
only, but also for the sins of the And hereby know we that we 
whele world. know him, if we keep his 

3 — =? if do — that 4 commandments. He that 
we know Bim, & we keep. bis saith, I know him, and keep- 


commandments. : 
4 He that saith, I know him, eth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not 


and keepeth not his command- 


Memory verses : 8-10.) 
REVISED VERSION 


And this is the message 
which we have heard from 
him, and announce unto you, 
that God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all. If we 
say that we have fellowship 
with him, and walk in the 
darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth : but if we walk in 
the light, as he isin the light, 
we have fellowship one with 


o 


N 


Oo 


w 


ments, is a liar, and the truth is 5 in him; but whoso keepeth 
not in him. : his word, in him verily hath 
5 But whoso keepeth his the love of God been per- 


word, in him verily is the love 
of God perfected : hereby know 
we that we are in him. 

6 He that saith he abideth in 
him ought himself also so to 
walk, even as he walked. 


fected. Hereby know we 

6 that we are in him: he that 
saith he abideth in him 
ought himself also to walk 
even as he walked. 





10r,Comforter Or, Helper Gr. Paraclete. 


KY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 

death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10, 
Lesson TOPIC: Re-echoing the Gospel Message. 


f t. The Message about Sin, vs. 5-10. 


OUTLINE : YT 2. The Message about Salvation, vs. 1-6. 


DaI_Ly HOME READINGS : 


M.—1 JOHN 1:5 to 2:6. John's message about sin 
and salvation. 

T.—Rom. 3: 19-26. All have sinned. 

W.—Isa. 59: 1-9. Consequences of sin. 

T.—Hos. 14: 1-9. Returning unto the Lord. 


F.—Rom. 5 : 12-21. Life by Christ. 
S.—Heb. 10 : 12-23. Perfect sacrifice. 
S.—Heb. 7: 19-28. Able to save. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


a 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE MESSAGE ABOUT SIN, 


1. God's Personal Excelience : 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all (5). 
The Lord God is a sun (Psa. 84: 11). 
The glory of God did lighten it (Rev. 21 : 23). 
2. God's Revealed Ideal : 
If we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in the 
darkness, we lie (6). 
The peth of the righteous is as the shining light (Prov. 4 : 18) 


He that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness (John 8 : r2 


(7) Sxx 


3- Basis of Fellowship : 
Lf we walk in the light... . we have fellowship (7). 


Shall . . . wickedness have fellowship with thee ? (Psa. 94 : 20.) 
What fellowship have righteousness and iniquity ? (2 Cor. 6 : 14.) 


4- Basis of Cleansing : 

The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us (7). 
It is the blood that maketh atonement (Lev. 17 : 11). 
We have our redemption through his blood (Eph. f : 7). 
5. Confession of Sin : 

Lf we confess our sins, heis faithful... 
I said, I will confess ; . 
Confess . 


to forgive us (9). 
. thou forgavés. . . . my sin (Psa, .32 75), 
. . your sins, . . . that ye may be healed (Jas. 5 : 16), 
6. Universality of Sin : 
Lf we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar (10). 
There is nota...man.., that docth good, and sinneth not 
(Eccl. 7 : 20). 
All have sinned, and fall short of the glory of God (Rom. 3 : 23). 
Il, THE MESSAGE 
1. An Appointed Advocate : 
We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ (1). 
There is no daysman betwixt us (Job’9 : 33). 
Who also maketh intercession’for us. (Rom. 8 : 34) 
2. An Approved Propitiation : 
He is the propitiation for our sins (2). 
Whom God set forth to be a propitiation (Rom. 3 : 25). 
God... sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins (t John 
4: 10). 
3- A World-wide Provision : 
Not for ours only, but also for the whole world (2). 
This is indeed the Saviour of the world (John 4 : 42). 
The Son... the Saviour of the world (1 John 4 : 14). 


ALOUT SALVATION. 


- 


4- A Decisive Test : 
We know him, if we keep his commandments (3). . 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father. . . is my brother (Matt, 
I2 : 50) 


If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 
5. A Perfected Grace : 
In him verily hath the love of God been perfected (5). 
If we love one another... his love is perfected in us (1 John 


4:12). 
He that feareth is not made perfect in love (1 John q : 18). 
6. A Christlike Life : 

He: .. ought himself also to walk even as he walked (6). 
Ye also should do as I have done to you (John 13: 15). 
An example, that ye should follow his steps (1 Pet. 2: 21). 


— 


Verse 6.—'‘‘ If we say that we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in the darkness, we lie.’" (1) The fellowship claimed ; (2) 
The inconsistency practiced ; (3) Ihe lie told.—(1) Pious talk; 
(2) Worldly conduct ; (3) Palpable falsehood. 


Verse 7.—‘' We have fellowship, . . . and the blood. . . cleans- 


eth." (t) The characters discussed; (2) The blessings de- 
scribed, 
Verse 9.—‘' If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 


to forgive us, ... and to cleanse us.’ 
giveness ; (3) Cleansing. 

Verse 1.—‘' We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous."" (1) What we have: An Advocate,—with the 
Father ; (2) Whom we have,—Jesus, —the Christ, —the righteous. 

Verse 6.—'‘‘ He that saith he abideth in him ought himself also to 
walk even as he walked.“ (1) A claim ; (2) An obligation.—(1) 
Abiding in Christ ; (2) Walking with Christ. 


ASSAY 


(1) Confession ; (2) For- 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M: B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE LATER Lire OF THE AposTLE.—The Apostle John 
disappears from the narrative in Acts after the visit to 
Samaria (8 : 14), though he was probably at Jerusalem 
during the conference (Acts 15, comp. Gal. 2:9). It is 
quite certain, however, that he lived to a great age, the last 
survivor of the Twelve (John 21 : 23), the closing years of his 
life being spent at Ephesus, after a banishment to Patmos in 
the reign of Domitian. 

THE EpistLe,—It was probably written at. Ephesus about 
the same time as the gospel, which it resembles in style and 
diction. The date is not earlier than A. D. 90, probably a 
few years later. Originally intended for the Christians in and 
near Ephesus, it was occasioned by the growth of a twofold 
error; namely, the failure to attain moral fellowship with God 
through Christ, in consequence of a wrong view of the person 
of Christ. The reality of the incarnation had been denied 
(early Docetism), Jesus and the Christ being regarded as two 
persons, united for a time (from the baptism to the crucifix- 
ion). The Epistle presents Jesus as the Christ, through whom 
we come into fellowship with God, thus meeting the practical 
error, more fully developed in the second century, which ex- 
alted ‘* knowledge ’’ above holiness. 

CONTENTS.—The purpose is stated in chapter 5:13. In- 
troductory statement (1 : 1-4). 

First part: God is light (1: § to 2: 28). 

Second part : God is righteous love (2 : 29 to § : §). 

Conclusion : Jesus is the Son of God; fellowship with God 
is through him (5 : 6-21). 

The second part is often subdivided: God is righteous 
(2: 29 to 4: 6), and God is love (4: 7 to §: 5.) 

OUTLINE OF Lesson.—God is light, and not darkness (main 
theme) (v. 5) ; the corresponding walk essential to fellowship 
(vs. 6, 7); the corresponding confession of sinfulness (vs. 
8-10); the object in writing to guard against sin, the advocate 
for sinners, who is the propitiation for sins (vs. 1, 2). Knowl- 
edge of him involves keeping his commandments, and walking 
even as he walked (vs. 3-6). 
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Critical Notes ; 

Verse 5.—And this is the message: The first main thought 
of the Epistle is introduced as a message from Christ himself 
(comp. vs. 1-4).— Which we have heard from him: From 
Christ, the tense suggesting the permanent character of what 
was heard.—And ennounce unto you : Declare again, on the 
authority of another.— 7hat God is light : The figure suggests 
a variety of analogies, but the subsequent verses show that 
the Apostle had in mind prominently the thoughts of truth 
and of purity,—/# Aim is no darkness at all: As opposed to 
light, ‘‘ darkness ’’ here suggests falsehood and sin, probably 
ignorance and death also, This negative statement is given, 
because we who are naturally in darkness are to be brought 
out of it into fellowship with God, who is the very opposite. 

Verse 6.—// we say: A supposition stated*in most general 
form.— That we have fellowship with him: In this epistle 
especially fellowship with God is emphasized as the essence 
of real Christian life.—And walk in darkness: Over against 
the profession. of fellowship with God is. placed the habitual 
walking in darkness, living in error and sin (see v. 5).— We 
die: Since *‘ in him is no darkness at all.’’—And do not the 
truth ; This is more than “ lie,’’since it suggests the failure 
to do what the truth demands. ‘The former phrase points to 
the falsehood of walking ip darkness ; this,,to.the sin of such 
a walk, 

Verse 7.—But if we walk: Habitually, as the tense sug- 
gests.—Jn the light, as he is in the light: Not in darkness, 
but in the light, since ‘‘ God is light ’’ (v. 5). | But the phrase 
** as he is in the light ’’ is more appropriate here. . We are to 
walk in the same life-sphere in which God abides.— We have 
fellowship one with another; This is the result of fellowship 
with God'(comp. v. 3), and hence the proof of it.—Amd the 
blood of Jesus: So the best authoritities.— is Son cleanseth 
us from all sin ; The reference is not to justification, though 
that is implied, but to the cleansing effect of the blood of Jesus 
in our sanctification, 

Verse 8.—// we say that we have no sin - Christians are 
addressed, and it is plainly implied that the walk in the light 
leads to a recognition of remaining sin,— We ,deceive our- 
selves; Lead ourselves astray.—And the truth is not in us: 
Not equivalent ‘to ** we ‘lie,’ but God’s truth as respects light 
and darkness, holiness and sin, has no place in us. 

Verse 9.—J// we confess our sins: Not only recognize them, 
but confess them to God, and to our brother if he has been 
affected by our sins. The plural points to specific acts, mani- 
festing the ‘‘ sin ’’ spoken of in verse 8.—/7/e is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins: God is‘ faithfal'’ to his 
promise, and ‘‘ righteous,’’ because he has provided a right- 
eous way of doing it, in pardoning our sins. ‘To forgive ’’ 
is, literally, ‘‘in order that he might forgive,’’ his faithfulness 
and righteousness are exercised for this purpose.—And ¢o 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness: This is a further pur- 
pose, the cleansing result being closely related to the pardon. 
The sense of pardon furnishes a human motive for holiness, 
which the Holy Spirit makes effective. The verse suggests 
that true confession springs from a desire for purity as well as 
for pardon, 

Verse 10.—l/ we say that we have not sinned ; The thought 
of verse 8 is repeated in more emphatic form. The tense here 
used (the Gréek perfect) points to past action continuing to 
the present time, either in its activity or its‘result:''' Hence the 
clause refers, not merely to sinning before becoming Chris- 
tians, but also to the remaining result of sin in Christians. 
(In 3:9; 5: 18, the present tense is used, the reference 
there being to habitual sin.— /Ve make him a liar: This is 
the climax’: we lie, we deceive ourselves,:we ‘make ‘God a 
liar.—And his word is not in us: His message, his revelation 
to men. While not of itself meaning the Bible, it means that 
tous now. To deny our sin is to put the whole of his revela- 
tion outside of our hearts. 

Chapter 2: 1.—Aly dittle children; An-aflectionate form 
of address, recurring in this epistle.— 7hese things write J 

_ unto you, that ye may not sin: He asserts that they have 
sinned, in order to lead them to the cure for sin. Only when 
we know and confess our sins shall we forsake ‘them by coming 
to Him who can forgive and cleanse.— And if any man sin : 
The tense here points to an act of sin, not to habitual sin. 
The reference is, as throughout, to Christians.— We Aave an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; ‘* Ad- 
vocate,’’ as the margin of the Revised Version indicates, is 
the term used of the Holy Spirit in John 14-16. In neither 
passage is ‘‘Comforter’’ an adequate rendering, since the 
term suggests helping, strengthening, more than comforting in 
the modern sense. 

Verse 2.—And he ts the propitiation for our sins: ** Pro- 
pitiation ’’ is not the term used by Paul in Romans 3: 25, 
though resembling it. ‘‘ He’’ is emphatic, and the clanse 
explains the significance of the phrase “ the blood of Jesus 
his Son’’ (v. 7).—And not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world : The death of Christ is a sufficient propitiation 
for the whole world lying under sin. Even when it is not 
efficient because of unbelief, its all-suffciency becomes a 
ground of greater condemnation. ” 

Verse 3.-—_And dereby > Referring to what follows, keeping 
“his commandments:—Anow we tat we know him: The 
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tenses are different, ‘‘ know him ’’ pointing to a knowledge 
gained and maintained. Verses 3 to 6 oppose an undue exal- 
tation of purely theoretical ‘‘ knowledge,’’ without holiness, 
an error then prevailing. In verses 3 to 6, ‘*he’’ and 
‘*him ’’ probably refer to God, or to God as made known 
through Christ, rather than to Christ himself. While the 
statements are applicable to Christ, in verse 6, where Christ 
is spoken of (‘‘ even as he walked ’’), a different Greek pro- 
noun is used, as if to distinguish him from the subject in the 
rest of the passage.—/ we keep his commandments: ‘* Keep”’ 
is even stronger than ‘‘do.’’ John never uses ‘‘law’* of 
Christian obedience, but ‘‘ commandments,’’ ** words,’’ ** say- 
ings,’’ etc. 

Verse 4.—He that saith: More specific than ‘‘ if we say.’’ 
—l] know him; ‘*T have known and still know,”’ as in verse 
3-—And keepeth not his commandments; Habitually.—Z a 
liar, and the truth is not in him : Compare 1: 8. 

Verse §.—But whoso keepeth: This is to be closely joined 
with verse 4 (see the punctuation of the Revisers).— His word: 
Equivalent to ‘‘his commandments ’’ summed up as a whole, 
and not referring specifically to the written word.—Jn Aim 
verily « That is, ‘‘ truly,’’ really.— Hath the love of God been 
perfected; The love of God”? here probably means our love 
to God; this hath been and is made complete, as the verb 
implies, in the case of one who keeps his word. The Apostle 
here sets forth ‘‘ the true ideal and perfection of knowledge 
and love to God, as measured by the perfect keeping of his 
word: which, though none of us can fully reach, every true 
Christian has before him as his aim and final object ’’ (Alford, 
Commentary).— Hereby ki mv we. That is, by our keeping his 
word. ‘The Revisers begin a new sentence here, joining verse 
6 with this clause, as a farther explanation of it.— 7hat we are 
in him; This implies that he is in us (comp. 4: 12-16). 

Verse 6.—He that saith he abideth in him: Professes to 
have continued fellowship with God.— Ought himself also to 
walk even as he walked: “* He,’’ by a change of pronoun in 
the Greek, is definitely referred to Christ. If we profess fel- 
lowship with God through Christ, we are thereby obligated 
to live, in our humble measure, as Jesus lived when on earth. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS strange to notice that the band of apostles to whom 
was committed the great task of spreading the religion of 

our Master over the earth, virtually disappear outside the 
pages of the New Testament. Traditions, later and earlier, 
are all we have of their labors or deaths from any source ex- 
cept the small body of documents forming our Christian sacred 
writings. The leaven cast into the mass of humanity by our 


Lord kept spreading through it so silently and secretly that- 


the outside world made no note of the spiritual fermen- 
tation that was one day to penetrate everywhere.. Those 
who had been morally transformed by it long remained so 
humble, so scattered, and so little concerned for any ambi- 
tious chronicle of their toils or sufferings that they were con- 
tented to be well known in heaven, and left no record of 
themselves here except in the bosoms of those to whom they 
had transmitted a hope full of immortality. 

Thus, even of the last survivor of the Twelve,—the beloved 
disciple, —we know nothing certain from contemporary sources 
after the date of the Gospels and Epistles. It seems as if, 
late in his long life, he settled in Ephesus, but even this is 
only an apparently well-grounded supposition ; such is the 
doubt in which the surviving traditions, compared with the 
omission of reference to him in the oldest writings of the ven- 
erable Christian Fathers of the region of the Seven Churches, 
leaves us. It is pleasant, however, to assume as correct tra- 
ditions, so long accepted, and to think of John as having come 
to the headquarters of Christian activity in Western Asia 
Minor, when the death of Paul and the retirement or death 
of Timothy, virtually his successor, left the ground open to 
one whose great authority could not fail to be of the utmost 
value in counteracting the heresies and corruptions that had 
sprung up so plentifully in those parts. 

That he was accompanied by the mother of our Lord, who 
had been entrusted to his care, is very improbable, as Paul 
was alive till at least A. D. 64, and Timothy was, apparently, 
in Ephesus till later. Mary would thus have been very old 
indeed when John settled in his new sphere, &s her probable 
age at the birth of Jesus would need to be added to the num- 
ber of years since that time. ‘The Jewish, or rather Palestine, 
tradition, that speaks of her having died in A. D; 48, when she 
must have alread} been between sixty and seventy, is thus, 
probably, more or less correct. 

A few traditions preserved for us by Eusebius (A. D. 265- 
338) alone bring John before us as he lived in the great city 
of Diana; but even these are only echoes from nearly a cen- 
tury after his death, being quoted from Polycrates of Ephesus, 
who was alive about A. D. 200, and Lrenaeus, who was head 
of the church at Smyrna about A. D. 195. One tells of his 
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having gone out to the mountains to reclaim a former conver 
who had sunk till be was the head of a band of robbers, anq 
of his winning him back to the fold by his loving words anq 
prayers; another, of his being banished to Patmos by Domi. 
tian (A. D. 81-96), but some critics of reputation suppose this 
should refer to another John, not to the apostle (Geikie, 
‘*Hotrs with the Bible,’? New Testament Series, Vo). IV, 
p- 174 ff.). There are, further, traditions of his having come 
out of the public baths when he found Cerinthus, a heretic, in 
them, ‘‘lest God should overthrow the building when it had 
been entered by this misbeliever;’’ of his having. died at 
Ephesus, where, indeed, a church built, it was said, over his 
grave, long stood ; and, finally, of his having, in his extreme 
old age, been wheeled along the streets, and gently returning 
the homage of the brethren who tenderly saluted him in the 
sweet words, ‘‘ Little children, love one another ’’ (Eusebius, 
Ch. Hist.. III, 23-31; IV, 14). 

The identity in style, expression, and mode of thought, be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle from which our lesson 
is taken, leaves no doubt of its being a legacy from the pen of 
the beloved Apostle. Its tone speaks of it, moreover, as writ- 
ten when he was a very old man, claiming a right to speak 
with fatherly as well as apostolic authority ; and its belonging 
to this period is implied also in the errors it assails, which 
were of late growth, the controversies between the Jewish 
bigots and the followers of Paul having, apparently, died 
away in the presence of still more serious evils. 

The churches were then greatly agitated by the expectation 
of the appearance of a mighty assailant of the faith, known to 
their fears as the Antichrist, —this foe being the gigantic hea- 
then power of Rome, with the reigning emperor as its em- 
bodiment and representative, deified even during his lifetime, 
and constituting, in the eyes of Paul, ‘‘ The man of sin, the 
son of perdition ; who opposes himself against all that is called 
God ; or is worshipped, so that he sits in the temple of God, 
setting himself forth as God’’ (2 Thess. 2: 3, 4). In Asia 
Minor, especially, this worship of the emperor largely super- 
seded that of any other god, so that it needed to be vigor- 
ously denounced among the Christians as the sjn of sins., 

John extends the name to all false teachers who, by spread- 
ing error, were agents of this ‘‘ man of sin.’’ Some of these 
had actually belonged to the churches (1 John 2: 19), and now 
preached that Jesus was only one, though the highest, among 
countless ‘* emanations ’’ from the Godhead, who shared with 
him, in a descending scale, the mediatorship between the 
Father and man. To confute this Gnostic! heresy, John 
holds up, to, the brethren the sole mediatorship of our Lord as 
the one divine manifestation of the light, —that is, in Gnostic 
theology, of the divine glory. That light was not intellectual 
only, as was asserted by those heretics, but moral. All had 
sinned, and forgiveness came only through the blood of Christ. 
They were ‘‘ liars’? who said they were sinless, or that Jesus 

was not the Christ sent by God as his one revealer to man- 
kind. Men had no right or liberty to sin, as the false teachers 
taught. 

Bournemouth, England. 


KY 
The Message and its Practical 
Results 


By Alexander. McLaren, D.D. 


OHN is the mystic among the New Testament writers. 
He dwells much on the immediate union of the soul with 
God, and he has little to say about institutions and rites. His 
method is not to argue, but to utter deep, simple propositions 
which convince by their own light. But he is also intensely 
eager for plain, practical morality, and in that respect sets 
the example which, unfortunately, too many of the more mys- 
tical types of Christian teaching have failed to follow. To 
him the outcome and test of all deep, hidden union with God 
is righteousness in life. 

The blending of these two elements, which is the very key- 
note of this letter, is wonderfully set forth in this lesson. 
They would require much more space than we command for 
their treatment, for every clause is weighty as gold. We can 
but skim the surface, and try to bring out the salient points. 

1. We have, first, a wonderful gathering up of the whole 
gospel message into one utterance as to the essential nature 
of God. Light is in all languages the symbol of knowledge, 
of joy, of purity. It is the source of life. Its very nature is 
to ray itself out into and conquer darkness. Its splen<or 
dazzles every eye ; all things rejoice in its beams. Darkness 
is the type of ignorance, of sorrow, of sin. But, whilst the 
symbol is thus rich in manifold revelations, probably pumty 
and self-communication are the predominating ideas here. 

John has been honored to give the world the three great 
revelations that God is spirit, is light, is love. And this pro- 
found saying in some sense includes both the others, inasmuch 
as light, which to the popular mind is most widely apart from 





? Gnostic, one possessing special insight into the higher truths of Chris 
tianity, and exceptional knowledge respecting them. From ¢*¢!") 
“ knowledge,” and gendské, “ to know.” 
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matter, may well stand for the emblem of spirit, and, since to 
radiate is its inseparable quality, does represent in symbol the 
delight in imparting, himself, which is the very heart of the 
declaration that God is love. If, then, we grasp these two 
thoughts of absolute purity and of self-impartation as the very 
nature and property of God, John tells us that we grasp the 
kernel of the gospel. 

And he thinks that men never will grasp them certainly 
unless a ‘* message ’’ from God, a definite revelation in his- 
torical fact, certifies them. We may hope, or doubt, or de- 
sire, but we cannot be sure that God is light unlcss he tells us 
so by unmistakable act. John knew what act that was,—the 
sending of his only-begotten Son. To the positive statement 
John, in his usual manner, appends an emphatic negative 
one: ** Darkness is not in him, no, not in any way.’’ He is 
light, all light, only light. 

2. With characteristic moral earnestness, John passes at 
once to the practical effects which the message is_meant to 
have. We are not told what God is simply that we may 
know, but that, knowing, we may do and be. If he is light, 
two things will follow in those who are in union with him,— 
they will walk in light, and they will in his light see their 
own evil, John deals with these two consequences in verses 
6-10,—the former in verses 6 and 7; the latter in verses 8-10, 
The parallelism in the construction of these two sets of verses 
is striking : 


VERSES 6, 7. VERSES 8, 9. 


If we say If we say 


that we have fellowship with that we have no sin, 


him, and walk in darkness, 


we lie, and do not the truth. we deceive ourselves, and the 


truth is not in us. 


But if we walk in the light, as If we confess our sins, 


he is in the light, 


we have fellowship one with an- he is faithful and righteous to 
other, forgive us our sins, 


and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 


and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. 


As to the former of these two paragraphs, the underlying 
thought is that fellowship with God necessarily involves moral 
likeness to him. Worship is always aspiration after, and con- 
formity to, the character of the god worshiped, and there can 
be no true communion with a God who is light unless the 
worshiper walks in light. In plain language, all high-flying 
pretensions to communion with God must verify themselves 
by practical righteousness, That cuts deep into an emotional 
religion, which has much to say about raptures and the like, 
but produces little purifying effect on the humble details of 
daily life. 

There. are always professing Christians who talk of their 
blessed experiences, and wofully fail in prosaic virtues. It is 
a pity that a man should hold his head so high that he does 
not look to keep his feet out of the mud. Such a profession 
is for the most part tainted with more or less conscious false- 
hood, and is always a proof that the truth—the sum of God’s 
revelation—is not operative in the man ; that he is not turning 
his belief into act, as all belief should be. On the other hand, 
the true relation resulting from the message is that we should 
walk in the light, as he is in it. 

Note the emphasis of the contrasted words ‘‘ walk ’’ and 
‘*is."’ God’s changeless though active being is set against 
man’s changeful course. Our path should be ever in the 
sphere of the light, and the motive that determines it should 
be the blessed thought that he is in the light, and the desire to 
have our little course run parallel with his way. 

The issue of such a ‘‘ walk ’’ is not ‘‘ fellowship with God,’’ 
which is rather presupposed as its basis, but a twofold bless- 
ing,—fellowship with each other, and cleansing from sin by 
the blood of Christ. Travelers going on the same road keep 
company. The light shows them to one another. Darkness 
hides them; and makes a solitude, but the children of the day 
see their brethren, and they make their pilgrimage in joyous 
bands. True human society is realized in its perfection only 
when men are together walking in the light of God. 

The cleansing from sin which John tells us is the second 
blessing of a Walk in light is not by forgiveness, for that pre- 
cedes the Christian walk, but is the cleansing from the love 
and practice of sin, which theglogians call sanctification. The 
progressive deliverance from the grip of sin is only realized by 
those who humbly try to walk in the light. The blood of 
Jesus is here regarded as the seat of life, and the thdught is 
substantially the same as Paul’s ‘‘ the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
of death.’’ Christ’s own blood—that is, Christ’s own life—in 
our spirits cleanses us from sin, and that perfectly. 

That broad declaration of the power of his blood as experi- 
enced by those who walk in the light links on the preceding to 
the following verses, which set forth another result of the mes- 
sage. If ** all sin’’ is cleansed, is not a Christian entitled to 
Say that he has no sin? Johnsays No. If God is light, union 
with him will reveal to us our sins more and more clearly. 
The process of cleansing runs on side by side with the process 


of becoming conscious. The less sin a man has, the more 
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clearly he sees it. 
long process. 

Uplifted by the belief of being in fellowship with God, some 
might be tempted to ignore the plain facts of their imperfec- 
tions, and fatally. misread their characters, This is a more 
subtle danger than to affirm fellowship with God and yet walk 
in darkness. That is always a lie, and the man knows it; 
but this may be the result of self-deception. But it shows, as 
much as the former error did, that the truth is not in us, nor 
is it the spring of our actions. 

On the other hand, walking in the light will lead to vision 
of ourselves, as of other things. -He who is in fellowship with 
God will be a rigid judge of himself. It is one sign of walk- 
ing in the light to confess our sins. And the blessed issue of 
such confession is forgiveness, and also cleansing. 

But profoundly John varies his language here. ‘‘ The 
blood of Jesus cleanses,’’ said verse 7. But there must be a 
person to forgive, and that person is God, whose forgiveness 
is not only the act of his mercy, but of his faithfulness, inas- 
much as in it he is true to his own nature, to his past acts, 
and to his words. It is also the act of his righteousness, in- 
asmuch as, in view of Christ’s atoning work, God jis just in 
being the justifier of the believer. 
the cleansing blood to such. 

Verse 10 seems to be simply a reiteration of the preceding 
idea, with some intensifying, and that chiefly in the descrip- 
tion of the true character of the denial of sin. To make God 
a liar is worse than to lie or to deceive ourselves ; and all 
ignoring of sin does that, because not only has God deciared 
its universality by the words of revelation, but all his dealings 
with men are based upon the fact. that they are all sinners, 
and we fly in the face of all his words and works if we deny 
that we ourselves are. Therefore thé Apostle further varies 
his expression, and says ‘‘ his word ”’ instead of ‘‘ the truth,”’ 
thus bringing into prominence the thought that ‘‘ the truth ’’ 
is made accessible to us because God has spoken. 

3. Chapter 2 : 1-6 is in structure analogous to the preced- 
ing section. As there, so here, the ‘‘ message’’ is summed 
up in one great fact,—Christ’s work as advocate for believers 
and as propitiation for the world, As there, so here, two 
practical consequences follow, which are drawn out on corre- 
sponding lines. Observe the repetition, in verses 3 and 5 4, 
of ‘*hereby know we,’’ and in verses 4 and 6 of ‘*he that 
saith,’’ 

Note, too, the reappearance of ‘‘is a liar’’ and of ‘* the 
truth is not in him ’’ in verse 4. The drift of the section may 
be briefly put as follows. John’s heart melts as he thinks of 
the possibilities of holiness open to believers, and of the sad 
actualities of their imperfect lives, and he addresses them by 
the tender name, ‘‘ my little children,’’ The impelling and 
guiding motive of his letter is that they may not sin. Practi- 
cal righteousness is the end of revelation, and its complete 
attainment should be the aim of every believer. 

But the sad experience of ‘‘ saints ’’ is that they are not yet 
wholly delivered from its power. Therefore ‘‘ the message ’’ is 
not only ‘* God is light without blending of darkness,’’ but, 
** we Christians have an Advocate with the Father.’’ Jesus is 
to-duy carrying on his mighty work of prevalent intercession for 
all his servants, and that intercession secures forgiveness for 
their inconsistencies and lapsts, because it rests. upon Christ's 
finished work of ‘‘ propitiation,’’ which is for the whole world, 
even though it actually avails only for believers. 

Such being the power of Christ’s work in its twofold aspect 
of propitiation and of intercession, the same practical issues as 
in the preceding section were snow. to flow from the revealed 
nature of God are here, in somewhat different form, linked 
with that work. First, keeping his commandments (which is 
equivalent to ‘‘ walking in the light ’’) is the test to ourselves, 
as well as to others, of our really knowing him with a knowl- 
edge which is not mere head work, but the acquaintance of 
sympathy and friendship, or, in the words of the previous 
paragraph, having fellowship with him, 


Complete deliverance is the end of a life- 


He cleanses by applying 


Clearly, the scope of this section requires that ‘‘ his com- 
mandments ’’ should here mean Christ’s, not the Father’s. All 
professions of knowing Jesus which are not verified by obedi- 
ence to him are false. If we do keep his word,—not merely 
the individual ‘‘ commandments,’’ but the word as one great 
whole,—our love to God reaches its perfection, for it is no 
mere emotion of the heart, but the force which is to mold and 
actuate all our acts. 

Verse 5 4 should be separated from the preceding words, for 
it is really the beginning of the second issue from the work of 
Christ, and is parallel with ‘* hereby know we,”’ etc., in verse 
3. Observe the progress in thought from the assurance that 
we snow (v. 3) to the assurance that we are in him. The 
Christian’s relation to. Jesus is not only that of acquaintance, 
however intimate, loving, and transforming, but that of actual 
dwelling in him. That great truth shines on every page of 
the New Testament, and is not to be weakened down into 
metaphor or rhetoric. It is the very heart of the Christian 
life, and the test that we have attained to it, and that not 
merely as an occasional, but as a permanent, condition (note 
that ‘are in him ”’ is strengthened to ‘‘ adideth in him ’’) is 
that our outward life, in its manifold activities, shall be con- 
formed to the pattern of all holiness in the life of Jesus. To 
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walk as-he walked is-to walk in the light. Profession is noth- 
ing, conduct is everything, and we shall only be clear of sin in 
the measure in which we have Him who is the light of men for 
the very life of our lives. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ACAD 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
All the Law and the Prophets in This 


E CLOSE the year with the greatest truths, There are 

good grounds for holding that this First Epistle of 

John was written as the last word of the Bible, the closing up 

of God’s revelation to man in this way. What truth needed 

final emphasis? What error in the long future must be 
guarded against? What wrong tendency needed to.be met? 

The burden of the Epistle is vicarious atonement : that the 
blood of Christ was required to take away sin. It appears 
seven times in five short chapters, and its results are sufficient 
to destroy the works of the Devil and keep men free from sin. 
This last is the point of our lesson. " 

There is but one thing in the material universe so swift, 
strong, ¥ivifying, untaintable and revealable that it can be 
used as a symbol of the essence of God. It is never said that 
God is truth, or wisdom, or strength. But it is saig, God is 
light. In sunlight there are thousands of lines of darkness. 
They are the alphabets in which are written the knowledges 
of the skies. 
of darkness.’’ 

We may have fellowship, heart communion, with this om- 
nipotent Father. The conditions of this high honor are 
walking in the light, and being free from sin. This last is ac- 
complished only by the blood of Jesus Christ. Even this 
short lesson has this idea three times asserted (vs. 7,9; 2: 2). 

It were a blessed thing if the efforts of the heavenly powers 
accomplish the forgiveness of our sins. But that is little of 
what is really accomplished. They also cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness, Christ said that he gave believers power to 
become the sons of God, and the Apostle Peter interpreted 
this as becoming partakers of the divine nature. Certainly 


But in him there is, ‘‘no, not even one speck 


. that is sufficient for a complete cleansing and keeping. In 


Thus 
This is an assurance that is full 


such a man the love of God has been perfected (2: §). 
we know that we are in him. 
and complete. 

Sin is the transgression of the law. 
ditions of best being. 
good. 


The law is all the con- 
To violate these is to miss the highest 
A keeper of the law is blessed 
in his every deed. To bring men into that condition perfectly 
and continuously is the object of Christ's living and dying. 


A sinner is a loser. 


University Park, Coto. 
AAS 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HAT God is light (v. 5). Three great affirmations con- 
cerning God John makes : God is spirit (John 4 : 24), God 
is love (1 John 4: 8), and here, God is light. Fach affirmation 
furnishes us with informing conception of God. Follow out 
this disclosure that God is light. It is the seizure of the 
most ethereal thing we know, and, by figure, ascribing it to 
God. Therefore God is living, since light is the nourisher of 
life ; therefore God is intelligence, since light is that by which 
we perceive; therefore God is beauty, since light is that 
which hangs the world with color; therefore God is happi- 
ness, since light is that in which the world rejoices ; therefore 
God is truth, since light is that which shows us things as they 
really are ; therefore God is holy, since light is purity ; there- 
fore God is in contact with us, since light comes to us and 
wraps us round. Using light as a lens, we get various and 
ennobling conceptions of God. 

And in him is no darkness at all. Here is affirmation by 
There is not in God the slightest shade of the 
limitation, imperfection, sin, which darkness images, 

Lf we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the truth (v. 6). That word 
‘‘ walk ’’ means, literally, to walk around, to carry on the 
life. It is the general word for living. 
our lives well and worthily, we need ‘direction, answer to 


negation. 


That we may carry on 
questions, rule andlaw. To profess fellowship with God, and 
to stumble and hesitate in our living, as men do in the dark, 
is to be untrue to our profession ; for God, who is iight, is 
direction, answer, rule, law. The red-eyed vireo is a little 
song-bird which hangs its pocket of a nest in the crotches of 
the branches of low trees. It twists into the fabric of its nest 
shreds of newspaper. One, examining such a nest, - found 
braided into it a bit of newspaper on which was printed this 
sentence, ‘* Have an eye to the will of God.’’ If we really 
do that, we cannot walk about in darkness ; for God, who is 
light, streams forth his will in nature, in conscience, in Scrip- 


ture, in Jesus Christ, in providence, by the suggestions of tke 
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' light, look» at: it. 


Holy Spirit. If we sincerely have an eye to the will of God, 
we shall not go stumbling on, as men do, in the dark. 

But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
Sellowship one with another (v. 7). There is no such quick, 
strong, beautiful fellowship as that which springs up among 
those who are sincerely trying to have an eye to the will of 
God, This sweet, spiritual kinship bridges chasms of all 
sorts, of race, nationality, position, culture, wealth. I used 
to know a little and frequently listen to Jerry McAuley in 
his mission work among the slums of New York. It was 
wonderful—the fellowship he got to have with all sorts of peo- 
ple, the lowliest and the loftiest. The reason was, he was so 
evidently walking in the light of God; and everybody, who 
was himself at all trying to, could not help hailing him as 
brother. 

And the blood of Jesus hit Son cleanseth us from all sin. 
Mark the present tense of that word ‘‘cleanseth.’’ This 
cleansing is a process continually going on; And that adjec- 
tive ** all ” is all in the sense of **every.’? We sin—the best of 
us. The mére really we live in the light of God, the more 
conscious we become of sinning. It is the dim room where 
the dust is not seen. But the blood of Christ is cleansing 
refuge for every sin. There is in Christ perpetual and abound- 
ing forgiveness for us. Do you have the comfort of the un- 
wearyingly forgiving Christ ? P 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us (v.8). For we have not really brought our- 
Selves into the light of God. In the semi-darkness of your 
clothes-closet you are searching for a garment which you 
think you will wear to-day. You find it, and, in the dim 
Ves, you say, it is fit to wear. But when 
you take the garment out into the full light, you find it sadly 
spotted and riddled with moth-holes. The full light has 
shown you that the garment is unfitto wear. The reason why 
some people dare to imagine themselves perfect is because 
they are staying in the poor obscurity of their own notion of 
themselves. But their own notion of themselves is not the 
true standard. Paul says (1 Cor. 4: 3, 4), ‘‘ But with me it 
is a very small thing’that I should be judged of you, or of 
man’s judgment: yea, I judge not mine own self. For I 
know nothing against myself [that is, I have no consciousness 
of special, distinct, actual sinning: I try my utmost to do the 
right] : yet am I not hereby justified [1 have no right to say 
because, just now, I know of no special sin upon my con- 
science, I am therefore sinlessly perfect] ; but he that judgeth 
me is the Lord.’? The Lord God, who is light, is the 
standard. 

Df we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive 


.us or sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness (v. 9). 


7 


Mark that plural,—sins. It is quite easy for us to confess 
sin, in a general way. But to be thoroughly honest with our- 
selves, and to confess our sims, that particular pride, envy, 
meanness, fretfulness, harsh word, wrong feeling, bad a¢t,— 
this is another matter. But only thus do we make our con- 
fession real, and so our cry for forgiveness genuine. And 
over against such real penitence there is the faithful God,— 
the God true to his promises: and the just God,—the God 
who, through the atonement, can be both just and the justi- 
fier. And he will do toward our sins two wonderful things, — 
he will forgive us them, save us from sin’s punishment, and 
deliver us from sin’s pollution. God both justifies and sancti- 
fies. Sins, then, need not condemn us, but the refusal to 
penitently ask forgiveness of sins through Christ must. 

df we say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and 
his word is not in us (v. 10). Suppose a man were terribly 
in debt, and that his friends should make complete provision 
for his debts, and that the debtor should still stoutly affirm he 
owed nothing. It is plain enough he would thus declare all 
his friends’ love and sacrifice for him useless and false. Pre- 
cisely such declaration men do really make when, God having 
provided atonement for sin at such abyssmal sacrifice, men 
will not accept it. They essentially say God has false view of 
our need and danger. Such sacrifice was needless. They 
charge falseness against God. That is a fearful thing to do. 

That ye may not sin, And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous (v. 1). 
A cabman signed the pledge for a friend who sought to save 
him. But, soon after, drink was too much for him, and he 
broke it. Conscience-stricken and ashamed, he tried to keep 
out of his friend’s way. But one day this friend found the 
despairing man, and, lovingly taking his hand, said, ‘‘ John, 
when the road is slippery, and your cab horse falls down, 
what do you do with him?’’ ‘‘I help him up again,” replied 
John. ‘* Well,’’ answered the friend, ‘‘I have come to do 
the same. The road was slippery, I know, John, and you 
fell; but there’s my hand to help you up again.’’ And John 
was thus helped up, and this time stayed up. That friend was 
John's advocate in the precise meaning of this Scripture, —one 
called to one’s. side. . Our Lord Jesus is this to us, so often 
failing and falling. We may not sin,—it must be our per- 
petual purpose that we do not. But, if we do, we need not 
despair. Jesus is our Advocate,—the one called to our 
side. He sympathizes with and intercedes for us. With 
undiscouraged heart we may begin the fight with sin again. 

And hereby know we that we know him, if we keep his 
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commandments (v. 3). It is not a matter merely emotional, 
and having to do with the stars. It must walk, with real 
feet, the real earth. The irrevocable test of it is obedience to 
the Christ who has made such atonement for our sins. If you 
do not obey him, you have not accepted him. 

Philadelphia. 


AS 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schanvffier, D. D. 


OHN says, ‘* God is light.’” Take this definition, and see 
what it will teach you about the character of your 
heavenly Father. . 

Light Reveals.—\f you are going along a dark road at night, 
wondering where to put your foot next, a flash of lightning 
will reveal to you, in an instant, not only your particular road, 
but the whole landscape. Or if you are in a dark garret, not 
knowing what there is there, you have but to open the shutter, 
and let the light in, and you know in an instant all that there 
is in that place. Even the dust on the furniture stands clearly 
revealed. _ Light reveals. God is light. When he shines 
into the soul, you see in an instant all that there is there. 
His light shows us our sins, as nothing else can, and that, too, 
in an instant. The man who does not think that he is very 
bad, has not had the light of God shine into his heart yet. 

Light Beautifies.—In the night, the most beautiful garden 
has no beauty. The plumage of the bird of paradise is not 
beautiful, nor is the feather of the peacock glorious. But let 
the sun arise, and mark the change that comes over all this. 
Now the landscape is radiant, and the garden charming, and 
the plumage of the birds, beyond your imagination. What 
has made the change? Light. God is light, When he 
shines into our lives, he irradiates them with celestial beauty. 
Then come those graces of character, which make the one 
who possesses them glorious with a heavenly beauty. No 
character is really beautiful unless it is illumined with the 
light that comes from God himself. 

Light Purifies.—There are other things that do this. also, 
but in the process they become contaminated. Air purifies, 
but in the process it becomes foul. Water purifies, but is 
polluted in so doing. But light purifies, and is never polluted 
by the process. It comes into the sick-room and purifies it, 
and goes out again just as' pure as when it entered the chamber 
of pollution. This is wonderful. God is light. When he 
comes into the human heart, I care not how polluted it is, his 
presence will purify it, and make it as sweet as though there 
never had been init any sin. God and impurity cannot dwell 
together in the same heart. They are antagonistic to each 
other, for how can light and darkness dwell together ? 

Light Vivifies.—Al\ know that in a dark cellar nothing can 
grow well. But as soon as you let in the light, things change. 
The plants that had been puny and white, grow strong and 
full of color. What has done this? Light. Yes, this is ab- 
solutely necessary for healthful growth. God is light, says 
John, So when his light shines into any sickly human heart, 
things must begin to change. That which has been puny and 
sickly, will at once begin to put on a healthful appearance. 
The reason why there are so many puny Christians, is because 
they have so little of the light of God’s presence. 

Since al) this is so, we are told to ‘‘ walk in the light.”” The 
man who prefers darkness to light is not sane, and he who 
prefers to walk in the darkness of sin, instead of in the light 
of God’s presence, is equally devoid of reason. How is it 
with you? Are you walking in the light, or are you groping 
on in horrible darkness ? 

New York City. 


ASAE 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free te any one, upon request, a leaftet ex- 
pee | the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday Schoo! Times. uestions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 


stamp should be enclosed.] 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


First Epistle of John. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The First Epistle of John is not a well-arranged argument, 
but a series of impressive thoughts. The thought, it has been 
said, moves in circles. Emphasis is conveyed by repetition. 
A connected analysis is of little value. Read the Epistle 











through, noting (1) his twofold motive for writing it (1 : 3, 4) ; 
(2) the conditions of Christian fellowship (1: 5-7); (3) the 
believer's relations with sin (1: 8 to 2: 2); (4) various tests 
of Christian character (2 : 3-11) ; (5) the supreme importance 
of realizing the divinity of Jesus (2 : 18-29 ; 4: 1-6); (6) love 
a power greater than the power of evil, and a test of Christian 
character (3 : 1-24); (7) the spirit of love and a belief in 
Jesus as divine are fundamental (4: 1-21) ; (8) faith, love, 
and assurance are closely connected (5 : 1-13) ; (9) the Chris- 
tian certainties (5 : 18-20}. 

II. Questions For Stupy aNnp Drscussion. 

[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Farrar, ** Messages,’’ 474-494; Maurice, ‘‘ The Epistles of 
St. John” (Macmillan); Westcott, ‘‘The Epistles of St. 
John’? (Macmillan) ; Stalker, ‘‘The Two St. Johns of the 
New Testament” {American Tract Society). 

1. The Purpose of the Epistle, (1.) Stalker says it may 
have been intended as a ‘* companion-piece to the gospel to 
explain its drift and enforce the practical ebjects for which it 
was written.’? Westcott says ‘‘the theme of the Gospel is 
* Jesus is the Christ ;’ the theme of the Epistle is ‘ the Christ 
is Jesus.’’’ Gloag says ‘*‘ the Epistle was written chiefly to 
edify and exhort those already convinced of the divine nature 
of Christ.’” Discuss these statements [Riddle: J 2. Geikie: 
last three §]. McLaren: J§ 1, 2. Warren: § 2]. 

2. ts Watchwords. (2.) What are the four great watch- 
words by which the Apostle aims to suggest what the Chris- 
tian ought to have as a priceless possession ? 

3. its Emphasis on Christ. (3.) What assertions does it 
make about the place of Christ? (4.) What assertions re- 
garding the importance of realizing his divine nature ? 

4. its Exhortations to Christians? (5.) What does it sug- 
gest that they ought to strive to do or refrain from doing ? 
(6.) What ought to be their steady attitude? [Riddle : vs. 1, 5.] 

5. Zhe Supreme Result. (7.) What does John emphasize 
as the supreme result of true Christian activity,—fellowship 
with God and man, purity, perfection, assurance, or does he 
merely intend to name several results ? [McLaren : 3, § 2.] 

6. John’s View of Sin. (8.) How do we reconcile the 
paradoxes in 1: 7-10; 3: 4-9; 5:18? Does John mean that 
a child of God cannot possibly commit a sinfal act, or that 
he can be freed from the power of sin, and from a desire to 
commit it? [Hoyt: vs. 8, 10, 1.] 

Ili. THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

The study of such an epistle as this naturally leads us to 
ask—what are our Christian fundamentals of which we are 
absolutely certain ? 

Is it true that a sense of fellowship with God, with all that 
it implies, leads one to heartier and deeper fellowship with his 
Christian brethren ? 

What an inspiration to higher and holier life John could 
convey merely by the suggestiveness of such expressions as 
** children of God,’’ ‘* he that loveth his brother,’’ ‘* God is 
love and light ’’! 


New Haven, Conn. 
KASS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ITH this lesson much should be recalled regarding John 
the evangelist. The record of his history and work 
are, doubtless, familiar to many of our scholars. Paul and 
John were the most notable of all the New Testament writers. 
Paul was eloquent, learned in all the wisdom of the best 
teachers of the day. John was wise in spiritual lessons 
learned from close companionship with the Lord Jesus him- 
self, No apostle gave stronger proof of the divine life of the 
Son of man, or so plainly told the purpose and mission of the 
Word who was with God, and who was God: No one else 
ever wrote so much which in divinely inspired simplicity can 
be understood and memorized by the very young. 
John.—(Much that is briefly given here should be put in 
the form of questions, for each teacher to select and use what 
they know to be adapted to their own special tlass.) John 
was at first a disciple of John the Baptist, then among the 
first disciples to whom Jesus said ‘‘ Follow me.’’ He was 
called ‘* the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ and we know that, 
to have been Jesus’ nearest, dearest friend, he must have 
been simcere, kind, gentle, firm in the right, and so affec- 
tionate as to be called ** the apostle of love.’’ You can re- 
member many marks of favor Jesus gave him before the dread- 
ful day when John, the only one of the Twelve, stood before 
the cross, enduring the sight of untold agony, and received 
from the Saviour’s dying lips the charge and the gift he would 
entrust to no other, to fill his place as a devoted son, You 
know some of John’s work in the early church,—his miracles, 
his words, his being in prison, and, later, his life and preaching 
in Ephesus. 
Epistles of John.—When he was old, he wrote the epistle, 
or letter, we study to-day. Read it, and see how it is filled 
with the love of God and of Jesus Christ.. No doubt, whe 
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John was young, he stood near to Jesus in the temple 
court when he said, ‘‘I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth- me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” That light shone in John’s heart 
through all those years, and showed him how to write in his 
Gospel that Jesus was ‘the true light, which lighteth every 
man, coming into the world.”” Do you wonder at what you 
read in the fifth verse of the first chapter of John’s Epistle? 

Watk in the Light.—Since God is light, and Jesus his Son 
is the light of the world, those who walk and work with him 
cannot be in darkness, for his light shows how to live and 
what to do that will please him. Those who walk in his 
truth, which is light, will walk together in fellowship with 
him and with each other. Darkness is a picture of sin. If 
you were in a dark room, with every window and door tightly 
closed, how would you drive out the darkness? As the 
darkness would be gone when the opened windows let in the 
sunshine, so to learn of Christ and follow his teaching is to 
walk in the light. 

Confessing Sin.—If in darkness we have sinned, John tells 
us how to come into the light. We are to tell Jesus that we 
have sinned, for we surely have been guilty ; but if we own our 
wrong-doing and the sin of our hearts, he is ready to forgive. 
John tells us that the Father will forgive, for Jesus is our 
friend, and for bis sake we are forgiven. John calls him our 
advocate, which means one who will plead for us; and, be- 
cause he never sinned, in his righteousness we are accepted 
by the Father, for ‘‘ the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.’’ It is because his blood was shed as a sacrifice 
that God accepted the offering once for all, so that he is the 
Saviour for the world. John makes it so plain that we cannot 
doubt the sure meaning of his message about sin and salvation. 
What is our Golden Text? 

The Love of God.—Jesus said, ‘‘ If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.’’ John writes that those who have the love 
of God in their hearts will show it by keeping his word and 
abiding in him, trying to be like him, ‘‘to walk even as he 
walked.’’ 

God is Love,—It was John who called God by the name 
Love. Read the fourth chapter of this Epistle, and find twice 
repeated ‘‘ God is love.’’? Perhaps you will read all the five short 
chapters, and find how many times he uses the word ‘* love,”’ 
teaching love to God and to one another. Count how often 
you read ‘‘ Love one another,’ and understand how John’s 
heart was full of real devotion when he wrote, ‘‘ Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us,’’ 
© Little Children, Abide in Him.—Up to old age the beloved 
disciple had the spirit of his Master, who loved the children, 
the feeble, and the weak. When John was so old that he 
leaned on younger, stronger arms to stand and preach, his words 
were of love. . You may search the Bible, and not find another 
writer who so often says ‘‘ my little children.’’ If he could 
come and stand in this class to-day, with his bent form and 
silver hair, would he stretch out in blessing the hands that so 
often touched the hands that were pierced? Would he say, 
as he once wrote, ‘‘ Greater joy have I none than this, to hear 
of my children walking in the truth ’’ ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
ASS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


IGHT, as a symbol of God and his love, has been con- 
spicuously used throughout the year. Lesson 8 of last 
quarter focused the subject, and the children can scarcely 
have forgotten it. So this lesson will be doubly interesting, 
because containing something about which they can help to 
tell, as well as something new. ; 

The truth of the lesson is that happiness comes through 
love to God and to each other ; it is like living in the beautiful 
sunshine. It is now the season of cold, dull, sunless days, and 
the world seems dead. - Use this environment to prepare for, 
and also to illustrate, the lesson. Compare these days with 
the well-remembered ones of summer. Allow the class to tell 
their own observations of the differences, and, the cause, if any 
know it. Tell them we do not have so much sunlight now as 
then ; we do not catch all the sunbeams, therefore we are cold. 
Tell something also of those countries where they have still 
less light and sunshine, and more of cold and darkness. 
Let them tell what will happen when we have more sunshine, 
and recall, by conversation, what they have learned of the life 
and joy-giving effects of light, and decide in which they would 
rather live (walk), light or darkness ? 

The Lesson 

Take your Bible reverently in hand, and, showing the place, 
tell that here John, Jesus’ beloved disciple, says that the sun, 
the light, the warmth, the joy and life of summer, are just 
pictures to make us think of God the heavenly Father, who 
gives us all of them. To know and love him and each other 
makes us more happy than do the sunbeams he gives. Illustrate 
this truth storywise by the joy that comes to even the youngest 
with the sense of right doing. When mother says, ** My little 
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daughter was unselfish and helpful,’’ or, ‘‘ Rob, you were a 
brave boy to say No to temptation,’’ the joy pulse beats high 
in the heart of a child. Almost all unhappiness comes be- 
cause we do not catch love-beams and send them on to 
others. 

With serious voice and manner, call for the names of the 
things we do that drive away the light of the love-beams. 
Make a list of some of them upon the blackboard, and over 
them, in large scarlet letters, write the word ‘‘sins.’’ Sins 
drive away love, and make us unhappy. Tell, then, of a 
dear Friend who can help us to free ourselves from sin ; why 
he came, and what we must do. The Goldén Text may be 
taught now. We must forsake sin as well as confess it. If 
we truly and honestly do our part, Jesus will surely forgive 
and never remember our sins. To show how entirely they 
are forgotten and forgiven, erase the words upon the black 
board. 

Promise that next Sunday’s lesson shall be the story of how 
Jesus our Saviour came into this world, 

This lesson may be used as a missionary lesson by contrast- 
ing the condition of our children with that of children in 
places where God is not revered and obeyed. M=ke the con- 
trast sharp, whether the scene selected be in a city alley or in 
the depths of heathendom. Call it a dark picture, and it is so 
because the light of God’s love is not there. 

Let the class tell what love in the heart makes one do. It 
ought to make us want to help them. Children cannot go to 
help them ; they have little money. But they can give some, 
pray for such children and the people who do go (mission- 
aries). They can go with mother, teacher, or friend, to sing 
to the sick in hospitals, or to take a flower, thus learning to 
carry light and love to others. 

A dear little girl picked up and saved every old nail and 
scrap of iron, and, selling them, gave the money. She and 
her sister saved, sorted, and sold the rags, and, upon one 
glad day, carried seventeen cents to be given to.the orphan 
babies. 

** May this land, O blessed Lord, 
Be enlightened by thy word ; 
May all children learn thy truth, * 
And love thee in the days of youth ; 
May it lead us, one by one, 
To our dear Redeemer's home.” 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


iY OD ts LIGHT, AND IN HIM IS NO DARKNESS AT ALL.”’ 

~The Apostle, in this pregnant sentence, strikes at 
the root of all false systems of religion.. Even the least cor- 
rupt of them had inverted the axiom. Traced to their ori- 
gin, they had rather held that light is God, light the equiva- 
lent of life, darkness of death, life the all-pervading mystery. 
They knew that light originated from the sun, and that all 
other light was but a reflection from that original ;-for, of 
course, they knew nothing of the light of the fixed’ stars, as 
contrasted with that of the planets. Recognizing the sun as 
the source of light, heat, and life? men took him first to be the 
visible representative of the invisible divinity, and then, failing 
to grasp the spiritual nature of God, they transferred their 
adoration to the most sublime of created things. The step 
was a very natural one to untaught man, and certainly light 
comes nearest to the natural conception of an all-prevailing 
power. As an old English poet (Cowley) sings of light, 
‘*Swiftness and power by birth are thine.’’ To the worship 
of light, or its material representative, the sun, may be traced 
the earliest known idolatries, both. of Assyria and of Egypt, 
though the systems of each had a distinct development. Even 
the degrading and polluting worship of Baal originally made 
him the emblem of the sun ; and we may see his head, repre- 
sented in the face of the sun, to this day, carved on the stones 
of the ruined temples which girdle Mt. Hermon. The fire 
worshipers of Persia, who have transmitted their system to 
their descendants, the Parsees, adored fire as the representa- 
tive of the sun, and that luminary as the representative of the 
invisible and all-pervading divinity. But the system of Zoro- 
aster, though probably much older than his time, whenever 
that may have been, taught the worship of the powers of dark- 
ness as well as of those of light, the cult of Ahriman as well as 
of Ormuzd. Perhaps it was this corruption which the Apostle 
had in his mind when he tells us *‘in him is no darkness at 
all.’’ At least he had before him the teaching of the Gnostics, 
who held, with the Persians, a similar system of dualism with 
their eternal and necessary spheres of light and darkness. 
Amongst modern Oriental systems, Shintoism, the most 
ancient and national religion of Japan, is but a corruption of 
the idea ‘* God is light.”’ The system has been strangely cor- 
rupted by an admixture of spurious Booddhism ; but in the 
pure Shinto worship the temple contains no idol, but a circu- 
lar, polished disc, suspended at the east end, which, they tell 
you, represents the pure heart of the worshiper, as reflected 
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on its surface, but is also represented py the sun, of which the | 
emperor, or mikado, is the embodied human representative. 


The College, Durham, Englana. 


a 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* He ts FairHrut AND RIGHTEOUS TO ForGIve.’’—The 
association of faithfuiness and righ:eousness with the action of 
God in pardoning sinners makes slow progress in the minds 
of the Orientals. The Muhammadans, who believe heartily 
that all the offenses of *‘ the faithful” are forgiven, attribute 
this to the kindness of an indulgent Father, who looks withe 
leniency upon the failings and errors arising from the weak- 
ness of his children. The conception of God is virtually emp- 
tied of the quality of justice, and the effect is seen in the lax 
morality characteristic of Moslem lands. It is the ‘* just 
God,’’ who can yet be the ‘‘justifier of the ungodly,’’ whe 
braces his children for the nobler conflicts of the moral life. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASX | 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words ‘‘ We know,”’ and the figures, should be on 
the blackboard during the lesson-hour, 

As the blackboard has indicated, this lesson tells us about 
three things we know. What a comfort it is to be sure of @ 
thing ! how strong it makes us! Now, the thing we most 
need to be sure about, and the thing a great many people are 
uncertain about, is whether or not we are saved. Has that 
‘* point ’’ ever caused you ‘‘ anxious thought”? If so, now 
is the time te settle it once for all, 

One part of John’s message is a very sad one,—we know 
we sin, Sad, but true. To say we have no sin is to say we 
have never been very near to God. God is light. If we are 
walking in darkness,—hating our brother, for instance,—the 
nearer we get to him the more our sin shows, 

But something else, thanks to God's infinite love is equally 
certain. We know 4e saves. If we confess our sins, what 
then? Who is our Advocate? Whose sins does his love in- 
clude? Your sins are in that atonement, and mine. If we 
confess,—if we let him save us,—then we know he saves. 

Now comes the tempter, and whispers, ‘‘Are you sure you 
know?’’ Itseems plain enough that Jesus saves us, but how 
can we be sure? John is sure. He says we know we Anow. 
He gives us a test that never fails. It was Jesus’ test, too, 
** By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ If we confess our 
sin, and he saves us, and in our daily lives we follow him, thea 


WE KNOW 
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SAVES. KNOW. 
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WE 
SIN. 


Trenton, N. 7. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“The whole world was lost in the darkness of sin," 
* Light after darkness."’ 

** Light after darkness, sailor.’’ 

** Lead, kindly Light !”’ 

**Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.”’ 

* There's sunshine in my soul to-day.” 

* There is a fountain filled with blood.” 

** More like Jesus would I be."’ 


AAS 2 


Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


HE Letrer.— When did John write this letter? to whom? 
What was its purpose? How does it compare with 
John’s Gospel? 

2. LIGHTAND DARKNESS (vs. 5-7).—How did John receive 
his message? Why was he eager to declare it? How does 
light typify God? and darkness, evil? What is it to ‘“‘have 
fellowship with God’’? How may a man know whether he 
is ‘‘ walking in darkness’’? How does fellowship with God 
ensure fellowship with men? What is Christ’s blood, that 
cleanses from all sin ? 

3. Sin anD ConressfOn (v8. 8-10).—Why is it foolish to 
say we have no sin? Who alone that ever lived could truly 
Say that? To whon, must we confess our sins? To what is 
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God's forgiveness ‘‘ fajthful ’’? And how. is it just?. How 
does our denial of sin ‘‘ make Goda liar ’’ ? 

4. Our ApvocaTE (vs. 1, 2).—Why did John speak of the 
Christians as ‘‘ little children ’’? How can Christ act as our 
advocate before God ? ” change 
our relation to God ?. What advance in thought over the 're- 
ligion of the Jews is shown in verse 2? 

5. Our OBEDIENCE (vs. 3, 4).—How can we get strength 
By what evidences shall 


How does his ‘‘ propitiation 


to keep Christ’s commandments ? 
we know that we are keeping them ? 
6. Our PERFECTION (vs. 5, 6).—How does God’s love 
change a life into which it enters? What would it mean for 
that life to receive the love in its fulness? How can we know 
whether God's love is growing in us? 
For the Superintendent 


1. To what does John compare God? 2. And to what does 
he compare sin? 3. What sin does a man commit if he says 
he has no sin? 4. Who alone can cleanse us from our sin ? 
5. What must we do before he will take the sin away? 6. 
And after the sin is removed? 


° a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. To what does John compare God? and sin? 2. What 
is the result of walking in God's light? 3. How can we 
know that we are walking in the light? 4. Who is ‘‘the 
propitiation for our sins’’? 5. How only can men get rid of 
sin? 

Boston. 

ASAP 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


mi is a parable which has its sociological as well as 
its individual applications. It is as men walk in the 
light of day that they have ordinary and earthly fellowship 

‘with each other. In the light, we know men as men, and 
recognize the soul shining into the face. In the light we keep 
from stumbling over each other, and so are at peace. In the 
light we have the safety from robbery and violence which 
comes from our foresight of attack before it is made, our 
factlity of escape, and our power to invoke the help of the 
onlookers. In the light we learn the distances and the num- 
bers of things, and bring this knowledge to bear on our inter- 
course with persons, The light calls us from sleep to the 
great social movement of mutual service and use. 

Even those who cannot for themselves see the light of day, 
lean upon the rest of us, and walk by the helps, permanent 
or casual, which we gave theth. Blind men never made a 
street. One of Maurice Maeterlinck’s plays brings this 
strikingly forward. He represents the guide of a number of 
blind men as having died suddenly of heart disease while he 
and they are seated under the shade of a tree, and depicts the 
helpless dismay which falls upon them. 

All these social relations of the earthly light are symbolic 
of the divine Light of lights. It is only in and through him 
that men have the true fellowship with one another of which 
the lesson speaks. They can touch only on the surface until 
they have found“tach other in God. It is in the light of his 
grace that we recognize the great things of human character, 
and see the Spirit new-born of God shining in the human 
face. It is in that divine light that we attain harmonious re- 
lations with our fellow-men, and safety from our spiritual 
foes, finding help in God and godlike men, or a way of escape. 
It is only in his light that we learn the true magnitudes of 
things, knowing small for small and great for great, and thus 
ascertaining a basis for common action with all who have 
made that discovery. It is only by God’s light, shining into 
the dark places, that we are wakened from the sleep or 
lethargy of sin, and brought to share in the kingdom of. his 
grace, in which we find ever new ways of service to our 
brethren. 

And as in the natural world, so the spiritually blind walk 
by the-help of those who see. Their perception of the lines 
of common duty, which they must have if they are to live in 
human society, comes to them at second-hand from those who 
have had the vision of divine things. Unconsciously, they 
lean on the seers, as John Stuart Mill on Wordsworth, and 
George Eliot on the Bible. If the sharers of the vision were 
to be taken out of the world, the helpless dismay of the blind 
would go far: beyond the weird imaginings of the Belgian 
dramatist. 

Philadelphia. 


AY 
Lesson Summary 


ULL of rich, mellow love for his Lord, John writes 
tenderly of his works and words, and commends them 

to believers. He has heard from this source that God is light, 
that in him is no darkness. Those then who walk in dark- 
ness cannot truly claim fellowship with him ; but, if they walk 
in the light, they and God are in fellowship, which presup- 
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poses cleansing by the precious blood. This cleansing all 
need, for all have sinned ; but those who sincerely confess, God 
has pledged himself, and that too righteously, to forgive- and 
to cleanse. John yearns that these may sin no more. And 
yet, if any sin, he is not left hopeless. We have an Advocate 
with the Father, He is Jesus, the Christ, the righteous one. 
He is the propitiation for our sins, as for those of the whole 
world, That we are really his, appears in our lives. If his, 
we keep his commandments, the love of God is perfected in 
us, we walk even as he walked. 


Oo 
Added Points 


Messages from the Lord are worthy of remembrance, and 
of communication to others. Cherish such carefully. Tell 
them out freely. : 

Men may lie about most solemn subjects. Some did so 
about fellowship with God; others about their own sins; 
others about knowing God. 

John magnifies cleansing. It is from all sin, by the blood 
of Jesus, on confession, from the faithful and righteous.God. 

Our Advocate has superb qualifications. He is with the 
Father ; he is named Jesus because he saves ; he is the Christ ; 
he is pre-eminently the righteous ; he is the propitiation. 

To keep God’s commands and to walk as Christ walked aré 
positive proofs that we know God and abide in him. 





More. Holiday Juveniles * 


T DOES not follow that the poses of child life which 
strike an artist's fancy are always the best subjects for 
a child’s picture-book. This is especially true when the 
verses which-are written to illustrate the pictures contain 
suggestions that the child might be better without. Some 
of Miss Bertha Upton’s verses, in Little Hearts, for in- 
stance, point a good moral in a needlessly sad strain. 
Some mean to stimulate sentiments of discipline and 
manliness, which, in so doing, are in danger of kindling 
passion. It would have been better if the bright, alert- 
looking sailor-boy had not said, 
‘‘T fairly long 
To shoot and kill, 
And naughty people's 
Blood to spill."’ 
Parents who buy books of this kind for their children 
would do well to see that the emphasis in reading is laid 
on the best aspect of the text. 

The combination of really good verses set to generally 
good and appropriate music, and illustrated with artistic 
colored pictures and ornamental borders, is not common. 
But it is an accomplished fact in the attractive volume 
called Singing Verses for Children. Some of the melo- 
dies are very takir.z. 

The May Blossom is a punting-book for children. 
The, unpainted outline pictures face the same pictures in 
color which the child painter is to follow. There are a 
few pages-without the colored specimens, for the child’ s 
exercise of his own taste. The book is enlivened with 
oecasional verses. 

A book standing quite by itself is Miss Saunders’ s The 
King of the Park. Itis the story of aremarkable cat, who 
is the means of helping a proud little French boy to over- 
come his prejudices against America and American ways. 

Among the annual volumes’ made up for children the 
book entitled Sunday has for years held a worthy place. 
It is a book of stories and articles, biblical, fictional, 
historical, geographical, etc. 
many pictures. 


It contains also verse, and 
The publishers call attention to the fact 
that Sunday is not one of the many annuals made up of 





* Little Hearts. By Florence K. Upton. 
8vo, illustrated, pp. 62. 
$1.50 

Singing Verses for Children. Words by Lydia Avery Coonley. Pic- 
tures by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Music by Eleanor Smith, Jessie L. Gay- 
nor, Frederic W. Root, Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. Oblong 8vo, no paging. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. > 

The May Blossom Painting Book: Pictures of the oom Early 
Childhood for Little Children to Colour. From designs by H. H. Emmer- 
son. 4to, illustrated, pp. 56. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 50 
cents. 

The King of the Park. By Marshall Saunders. 8vo, pp. 226. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Sunday: Reading for the Young. With contributions by Ismay 
Thorn, E. M. Green, Mrs. Bulley, H. L. Taylor, Gordon Browne, Arthur 
Hopkins, W. H. G. Groome, Frank Feller, etc. 4to, illustrated, pp. 412 
New York: E. & J. B. Young. Board covers, $r.25 ; cloth, $2. 

A New Baby World: Stories, Rhymes, and Pictures for Little Folks 
Compiled from St. Nicholas by Mary Mapes Dodge. to, illustrated, 
pp. xvi, 200. New York: The Century Co. §1.50. 

Old Youngsters, Make-Believe Men and Women, and Little Grown- 
Ups. By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 4to, illustrated, no paging. New York 


Words by Bertha Upton. 
New York: George Routledge & Sons, Limited. 


Fréderick A. Stokes Co. §i.25 each 
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old woodcuts and retold stories, but is an original pub. 
lication. 

There gre unfortunate households in which St. Nicho- 
las as a magazine is unfamiliar, but in which the volumes 
made up from it of selections of stories, sketches, poems, 
and jingles, under such titles as Baby Days and Baby 
World, have long been great favorites. Now comes A 
New Baby World, made up in the same way. Fully 
three-fourths of the new volume is made up of material 
selected from recent volumes of St. Nicholas, but a few 
of the old favorites from the previous volumes have been 
retained. This is not a book of information, as such, 
but it is a fascinating book which the nursery can ill 
afford to be without. The pictures are abundant and 
of a high quality. 

Dainty books for children are Elizabeth S. Tucker's 
Old Youngsters, Make-Believe Men and Women, and 
Little Grown-Ups, being made up of short stories and 
verses, and accompanied by full-page color-plates after 
paintings in water-colors by Maud Humphrey. The col. 
oring is delicate and pure. The youngsters are of the 
little-gentlemen-and-ladies type, the subject being clev- 
erly conceived as well as executed. The plates are 
those used in the New Humphrey Calendar, already no- 
ticed in these columns. 
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Selections and Reissues for the 
Holidays * 


eee holiday season is pretty sure to bring out the 

compiler in -his work of selection of poetic bits, 
maxims, and quotations of one class or another. This 
kind of book-making, like hymn-writing, is at once easy 
and difficult. Books of this class are generally more or 
less tastefully gotten up, as they are popular as gift-books, 
and serve a purpose for those who have a few minutes to 
spend in suggestive reading. 

Under the title The Lovers’ Shakspere, Chloe Blake- 
man Jones has made a compilation from Shakespeare in 
which she groups quotations in eleven chapters. The 
chapter titles, which are themselves from Shakespeare, 
furnish the general theme to which the Quotations are 
appropriate. 

Another book, Gems, compiled by Mary E. Vibbert, 
is made up of short quotations, prose and poetry, largely 
from popular English and American authors, with a 
sprinkling of extracts from the older English writers and 
of translations from foreign tongues. 

That Marie Corelli has attained to a large popularity 
cannot be questioned. Those who are fond of her work 
will doubtless enioy the book of short extracts gathered 
by Annie Mackay under the title The Beauties of Marie 
Corelli. The cooler critic may question what it is that 
makes some of these quotations worthy of being thus 
singled out as though they were above the ordinary, as 
such selections should. be. Take this: ‘‘ Music is dis- 
tinctly the language of the emotions.'’ But the book 
doubtless has its place, and it is attractively gotten up 
with marginal side-heads: 

It was a good thought to-issue a diary on the birthday- 
book principle of dated blank pages facing pages of ex- 
tracts from writers on nature. The compiler of Nature's 





* The Lovers’ Shakspere. Compiled by Chloe Blakeman Jones. 
16mo, pp. 194. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. §1.25. 

Gems. Compiled by Mary E. Vibbert. x16mo, pp. v, 167. 
J. Stilman Smith & Co. §r. 

The Beauties of Marie Corelli. Selected and arranged, with che au- 
thor’s permission, by Annie Mackay. 12mo, pp. 124. Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Nature's Diary. Compiled by Francis H. Allen. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

The Chautauqua Year Book. Selected and edited Yl Grace Leigh 
Duncan. 16mo, pp. 387. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. }:. 

The Pilgrim’s Staff ; Or, Daily Steps Heayenward by the Pathway of 
Faith. Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 16mo, pp. 245. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Kevell Co. §r. 

The Christian Endeavor Birthday Book: With Scripture Verse and 
Appropriate Reading for “py Day of the Year. Compiled by Florence 
Witts. 16mo, pp. 272. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents. 


Bostoa, 


16m0, no paging. 


Little Masterpieces : Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, Edgs 
Allan Poe. Edited by Bliss tet 16mo, pp. 192,/201, 207. New York 
Doubleday & McClure Co. Cloth, 30 cents each ; full leather, 60 cents 


The Odysseys of Homer. Translated according to the Greek by 


George Chapman. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. xvi, 283; ii, 302. London: J. M 
Dent & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. §:. 
Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited by Alfred Ainger. Vol. 1, Serious 


Poems; Vol. II, Poems of Wit and Humor 
xii, 408. New York: The Macmillan Co. §3. 

The District School as Lt Was. By One who Went tolt. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. r2mo, pp. xii, 171. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

Stories and Sketches for the Young. By Harriet Beecher’ Stowe 
t2mo, pp. 383. Boston: Houghton, Mifiiin, & Co. §t.59. 

The God Yutzo of B.C. 73. By Lord Gilhooley. 
paging, New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. §r. 

Being a Boy. Ry Charles Dudley Warner. With illustrations from 
pootoerephe by Clifton Johnson. t2mo, pp. x, 186. Boston: Houghton, 
fifiin, & Co. $2 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson 
Dyke. Illustrated by Harry Fenn 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. $3.50 


t2mo, pp. Ixxxi, 355: 


r2m0, illustrated, 09 


With a Preface by Henry vaa 
8vo, pp. xxxiii, 229. New York 
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Diary, Francis H. Allen, has arranged his selections to 
have them appear at their appropriate place in the 
calendar, The times when birds come and flowers 
bloom are strictly followed in the dating of the selections 
which speak of those birds and flowers. The author 
has aimed for scientific accuracy as well as poetic value 
both in making the selections and in arranging them. 
Whether the dated blank pages facing the quotations be 
used as birthday book or diary, the reader who follows 
the selections day by day throughout the year will learn 
not a little natural history, and will have his sense of 
observation and his love of nature quickened. 

The Chautauqua Year Book, selected and edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan, is a collection of short extracts, 
prose and verse, in a handy form, nicely printed on 
feather-edged leaves. The quotation at the top of each 
page is from the Bible. Very many authors, well known, 
little known, and unknown, have been drawn upon. 

Still another year-book is Rose Porter's Pilgrim's 
Staff. Under each date are.given two quotations : first 
a text of Scripture under the headline ‘‘ The Sacred 
Text ;'" and second, under the headline ‘‘ The Helpful 
Thought,’’ is a quotation from a non-biblical prose or 
verse writeft, appropriate to the Scripture text. This 
makes a pretty gift-book bound in white, with cover 
stamped in gold and green. 

The same idea of linking together under each date a 
Scripture text with a quotation from a non-biblical writer 
is found in The Christian Endeavor Birthday Book, by 
Florence Witts. The Scripture is printed in red, the 
other quotation in black. Most of the writers here 
quoted are «more distinctively known as religious writers 
and workers,—men like Spurgeon, Pentecost, McLaren, 
Miller, Cuyler, and F. E. Clark. The book is handy 
because of its small size, but it cannot be called beauti- 
ful in print or paper. 

The attractive Little Masterpieces are a strong re- 
minder of the well-known series of a score or more years 
ago called Little Classics. This series, however, differs 
from its prototype in that each volume is made up from 
a single author. So far the series consists of three 
bobks, —Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. The books aré compactly put up in a 
lidless box. 

Printed with heavy and legible type, The Odysseys 
of Homer, in‘a very pretty pair of volumes, gives us one 
of the world’s classics in its first English dress. Chap- 
man was the contemporary, but by no means the friend, 
of Shakespeare. His rendering of Homer enjoyed great 
popularity at first, and then lapsed out’ of memory, the 
much less accurate version of Pope taking its place. 
Keats’s sonnet on his first reading of Chapman's Homer 
did much to restore interest in it. But it hardly can 
recover its popularity, as its quaintness, and at times its 
obscurity, offers a resistance of which the modérn reader 
is impatient. It certainly could not be offered to him in 
a more beautiful form than this, nor with better help 
over hard places than is supplied by the Glossary. 

There are always books upon which time has set the 
stamp of approval, and which are therefore worthy of 
reissue in new and attractive form. In two attractive vol- 
umes are the Poems of Thomas Hood, edited by Alfred 


Ainger. The first volume comprises his ‘ serious 
poems’’ and a memoir ; the second, the ‘‘ poems of wit 
and humor.’’ In his critical memoir Mr. Ainger con- 


fesses to the difficulty encountered by this division. 


Hood's wit is often displayed in his most serious verse._ 


The second volume is not a complete collection, but a 
selection of probably two-thirds of Hood's humorous 
and witty verse product. - The editor sees Hood fairly, 
and wishes to display his real versatility as well as to 
defend him from that reputation of a punster which has 
somewhat injured the reputation which he deserved as a 
poet. 

The New England child of to-day who attends the 
district school has no idea of what the school was in his 
great-grandfather's day. It was worth while for Clifton 
Johnson to edit a new edition of Warren E. Burton's 
book, — The District School as It Was, —=so little 
known nowadays except to the collector of scarce 
literature. It was first published in 1833, and met 
with a very favorable reception, the first edition be- 
ing followed by several others, both in this country and 
in England. Mr. Johnson has introduced illustrations 
showing the character of the text-books from which our 
forefathers gathered their early education. The de- 
scriptions are unusuelly simple and clear, anf at the 
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same time contain a humor that makes them good read- 
ing, aside from any historic attraction. The hope of the 
author, as expressed in the preface to the original edi- 
tion, is ‘‘that it will ever be of historical use to rising 
generations, educated under better auspices, as exhibit- 
ing a true and graphic picture of the district school as it 
was.’’ The chapter entitled ‘A Supplication to the 
People of the United States’’ is a list of mispronounced 
words characteristic of the country folk of fifty or sev- 
enty-five years ago—and to-day. 

It.was a happy thought to collect these Stories and 
Sketches for the Young into a single volume. The 
rising generation learns of Uncle Tom's Cabin, Old- 
town Folks, and some other books of Mrs. Stowe’s, but 
many of these shorter bits, while they can be found col- 
lected in book form, are in danger of being submerged 
by later and larger works. The publishers have here 
drawn on The Mayflower for two stories. And they 
wisely say that ‘it is a somewhat loose classification 
which sets these all apart as stories and sketches for the 
young. Some of them might really have been grouped 
with the stories, sketches, and studies comprised in the 
fourteenth volume of this series, just as some pieces 
there printed might have found as suitable a place in this 
volume. In truth, Mrs. Stowe was naturally a com- 
panion for the young and old, without too nice a calcu- 
lation of adaptation to éither class.’’ . 

The “‘ advice’’ given in short pithy paragraphs in a 
strikingly gotten-up volume under the title The God 
Yutzo is certainly pointed enough, and generally sound 
enough, to warrant its second edition. Yutzo is repre- 
sented in the Introduction as being a ‘little, squat, be- 
grimed figure’’ of a Japanese god carved in ivory. 
Lord Gilhooley professes to have found it in a Parisian 
Japanese shop. He bought it, took it home, and put it 
on his chamber mantel, from which place the god ad- 
dressed him. Yutzo gave his own history, and on sub- 
sequent nights he uttered the aphorisms which form the 
body of the book. They are given to the world on 
heavy cream-white paper, printed in red-brown ink, 
from..bold type, and bound in ‘‘sackcloth,’’ with rag- 
ged, scalloped edges. 

The day has gone by when the reviewer needs to, ex; 
tol, much less to describe, Charles Dudley Warner's 
inimitable Being a Boy. 
notice the book's reappearance in very attractive guise. 
Eygs that were young when these chapters first appeared 
will rejoice now in their rehabilitation in clear type, with 
wide margins, and numerously illustrated by half-tone 
reproductions of. photographs from real boy life in real 
New England landscape. 

Among the gift-books that will not lose their value 
when the holiday season is over, one of the most_beauti- 
ful of this year’s reissues is Tennyson's In Memoriam. 
It was fitting that Harry Fenn’s pencil should be invoked 
to adorn the pages, both because of the witchery of his 
art and his familiarity with rural England in the 
vicinity of Tennyson's old Sussex home and other places 
on the Continent made illustrious by the poet's allu- 
sions. Nor could any one better than Dr. Henry van 
Dyke have been selected to write the descriptive and 
critical preface with which this volume opens. Tenny- 
son has no profounder interpreter than Dr. van Dyke, 
and none more pictorially charming than Harry Fenn. 
The whole make-up of the book is in keeping, —beauti- 
ful paper, print, and binding. 


CAS 
Nature Study for the People * 


HERE is a way of presenting many of the facts of 
natural history to the popular reader without seem- 

ing to affect the methods and terms of the naturalist. In 
his Wild Neighbors, Ernest Ingersoll adds another book to 
this growing and desirable literature of popularized science. 
The author talks interestingly of squirrels, panthers, 
badgers, prairie wolves, porcupines, ground-hogs, rac- 


* Wild Neighbors : Out-Door Studies'in the United States. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. x2mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 301. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Insect Life: An Introduction to Nature Study, and a Guide for Teach- 
ers, Students, and Others Interested in Out-of-door Life. By John 
Henry Comstock. r2mo, Mlustrated, pp. 349. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.50. 

Familiar Features of the Roadside: The Fiowers, Shrubs, Birds, and 
Insects. By F. Schuyler Mathews. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 269. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. §1.75. 

In Brook and Bayou ; Or, Life in the Still Waters. By Clara Kern 
Bayliss. [Home Reading Books. Edited by William T. Harris, A.M. 
LL.D.] 12mo, Mustrated, pp. xxii, 180. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
60 cents. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 


By W. Furneaux, F.R.GS. 8vo, illus- 
trated, pp. xix, 406. 


New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 


All that is necessary now is to. 
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coons, etc. There are a few chapters specifically de- 
voted to generalized topics, such as ‘‘ The Service of 
Tails,’’ ‘‘Animal Training and Animal Intelligence,’’ 
which chapters necessarily introduce the consideration 
of many animals from many points of view. The book 
is well printed, with illustrations, not abundant, but 
sufficient to add increased life tc the pages. 

If books on bird life have proved exceedingly popular 
to the nature lover of late, the less conspicuous, but 
more numerous, life of the insect world, offers equal in- 
ducement to the outdoor student. Professor John Henry 
Comstock has accordingly published a manual on Insect 
Life, which is designed rather to show pupils how to 
go to work than to tell them all that master entomologists 
know. The book is divided into two general parts. 
The first outlines a course of study of insects easily ob- 
tained throughout the country... This, is, followed by a 
scientific classifitation, with brief descriptions and ana- 
lytic tables, so that the student may work out for him- 
self the place which the insect holdsin science. But 
the most taking portion of this part of the book is the 
‘grouping of ‘insects according to their ‘habitat. This is 
displayed in ‘five chapters,— ‘Pond Life,’ ‘« Brook 
Life,"" ‘‘Orchard Life,’’ «* Forest. Life,’’ , ¢ Roadside 
Life.'"" The pupil is thus furnished with a point of con- 
tact between his natural daily walk of life and strict 
science. Part II gives general directions for preserving 
and collecting insects, descriptions and abundant illus- 
tration of apparatus, methods of-labelifg, and a brief 
bibliography and list of dealers in optical instruments. 

Of larger. scope, in one sense, than the preceding 
books, and in another sense quite limited, is, Familiar 
Features of the Roadside, by F,, Schuyler ,Mathews. 
The scope is larger because the book considers vegetable 
as well as animal life,,and makes much of the sounds, 
otherwise called music, emitted: from bird, insect, and 
reptile. It is smaller in scope because it goes fess into 
the anatomical and physiological aspects of the numerous 
life which it portrays. While Mr. Comstock’s Insect 
Life finds its contact with popular interest in pond, 
brook, orchard, forest, and roadside, Mr. Mathews finds 
his point of departure for manifold views in the road- 
side only. He demonstrates that one need not’ leave the 
public highway to become largely acquainted _with the 
multitudinous forms of animal and vegetable life. Al- 
though himself a resident of New England, he confines 
his observations not to any one section of the United. 
States, but pleasantly portrays what he has found in his 
wanderings on ‘highways, north, south, east,,and west. 
The book ‘is not only instructive, but.is pleasant recrea- 
tive reading. The author has made an extensive study 
of vocal nature, the pages being enlivened with bits of 
musical notation which he has written down after a close 
analysis of the sounds emitted from throats, ‘wings, or 
other members of animals which contribute ‘tc the un- 
ending Symphony of country life. The book is illus- 
trated with one hundred and sixty, drawings. bythe author. 

One of the. Appletons’ Home..Reading . Books is 
Clara Kern Bayliss’s In Brook and Bayou. . The micro- 
scopic forms of life known scientifically as the protozoans 
and metazoans are almost an unknown life to the people 
who have more or less familiarity with’ aifimate nature 
as it displays itself in insect, bird, or quadruped. Miss 
Bayliss, however, brings these invisibles before her 
juvenile readers in such a yivacious way.as to make 
them feel on intimate terms at once, . Every page of her 
book confirms her statements that she wrote ‘for the 
purpose of enriching the child's life by teaching him 
how much more interesting the world is than it ordina- 
rily seems,’’ and that she wrote because she is’** fond of 
these microscopic creatures, and ‘would have the boys 
and girls enjoy them with her."” ‘This fondness evidences 
itself in the jovial way in which she characterizes their 
modes of life, their funny antics, and describes their 
personal appearances. She is herself brimful of both the 
serious and the humorous aspect of these invisible deni- 
zens of the still waters. Notwithstanding the fact that 
she has a child audience in mind, the chapters progress 
according to scientific classification ; so that while the 
reader is enjoying the rich amusement afforded by the 
lively accounts of these microscopic oddities, he is gain- 
ing a systematized knowledge of nature. There is one 
criticism to be passed upon it. In one way it is written 
with the necessary simplicity for the juvenile understand- 
ing, and yet it too frequently and freely uses terms which 
presuppose more knowledge than the average child 
reader possesses, To be sure, there is a glossary at the 
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back, but this does not afford the means | 
of entirely overcoming the verbal obstacles | 
in the text. The book, however, is too 
good a one to he sci | 
criticism ‘as this. It is one of those rare | 
books written for children which cannot | 
but prove equally fascinating to the intelli- 
gent adult. 

A thoroughly expert English naturalist, | 
in Life in Ponds and Streams, has pre- | 
pared a very full and finely illustrated | 
handbook on the most easily accessible 


aside by such a 


forms of aquatic life. In the first part, | 
he gives complete directions for collecting | 
specimens from ponds and streams, for | 
forming a museum for the preservation | 
of natural objects, and for the manage- 
ment of aquaria. 
treats systematically of the various organ- 
isms, from the lowest amoeba ‘to aquatic | 
insects, molluscs, crustaceans, and frogs. 
Though prepared for use in England, its 


directions are available in America. 


(Hop 


In the second part, he | 


Arnold of Rugby : His School Life and Contri- 
butions to Education. Edited by J. J. 
Findlay, M.A, With an Introduction by 
the Bishop of Hereford. (8vo, pp. xxxiv, 
263. Canibridge: The University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.50.) 

This book is chiefly'a compilation of 
extracts’ from Stanley's life of his master, 
and. from’ Arnold's’ School Sermons and 
his Miscellaneous Works. Bishop Perci- 
val's introduction, the” bibliography, and 
thie analytical index, are the original ele- 
ments. The book furnishes the material, 
however, for a fair estimate of Dr. Ar- 
nold’s work as a teacher, and thus sup- | 

‘plies the educator of to-day with a first- 

class surprise, as he discovers how ignorant 

Dr. Arnold was of the mechanisms and 

schematisms of modern pedagogic method, 

and ‘how small-a value he would have put 
upon them if. he had. known of them. 

Artiold was a great teacher for precisely 

the reason given by Judge Hughes in his 

Tom He was a great personal 

fofce for the formation of character. Other 

heads of Rugby probably have trained 
finer and more exact scholars. He made 
men and Christians out of the rqugh and 
raw material that came to him from the 
homes of English squires and parsons. 

Bishop Percival points out this, and says 

that England needs Arnold and his ideal- 

ism as much to-day as in the days when 
she had hiti.”™ 





Brown. 





| 


Za 


Fighting a Fire. By Chatiles T. Hill 


iNustrated, pp. xiii, 246. 
Century Co. $1.50.) 


| 

Military. heroes have been well cham- 
pioned in literature, but those brave men 
who fight terrible fires in large cities have 


(r2mo. 
New York: The | 


not received the recognition which their | = 


The fire- | 
man has found his champion in Charles 
T. Hill, who writes with knowledge and | 
with enthusiasm in this stirring book. | 
The average citizen little suspects how | 
much knowledge of men and things it | 
has required to make this record. It is 
net merely to show what firemen do ina 
burning building, but it describes the in- 
tricacies of apparatus, as well as the disci- 
pline. ‘The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, and deserves to be read by all who | 
can admire unrequited courage, and who 
are in daily dependence upon the fireman | 
for a sense of safety. 


magnificent heroism deserves. 


A. 


The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hough. | 
(r2mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 349. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 

Nothing, perhaps, is more markedly 
c*xaracteristic of American frontier life than 
tie cowboy. His story will have a distinct 
’ 


piece 


when, in coming decades, the history 


| in the land. 


| Eldridge, The Temple College, 
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of American civilization comes to be writ- | 


ten. Mr. Hough has therefore a legitimate 
faz.ciion to perform in his new book. in 
defense of his theme, the author says that 
the cowboy’ s characteristics are practically 
unchanged, and that he is ‘‘ one of the 


| 


most dominant and ‘self-sufficient figures | 


hero, therefore perhaps he was one. He 
would scoff at monument or record, there- 
fore perhaps he deserves them.’’' The 
book is instructive and readable, for 
youth or adult, and is illustrated. 

Sa 


John Hopkins Morison ; A Memoir [by his Chil- 
“ea (temo, pp. vi, 298. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. ) 


Dr. Morison was a Unitarian minister | 
|of the Channing type. 


Descended from 
the Scotch-Irish settlers of Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, left an orphan in child- 
hood, compelled to struggle with poverty 
in youth, an invalid in early manhood, he 
yet was able to minister, with acceptance, 
to a congregation at Milton, Massachu- 
setts, for forty years, and to become a 
leader of his denomination. He won the 


| love and respect of the community in 


which he dwelt, and his acquaintances 
bear testimony to his heavenly conversa- 
tion. His children have performed well 
a pious duty in preparing this memoir, 
which is largely made up of selections 
from their father's writings. 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. - Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 822, 


For sick-headache, take 
Phosphate. 


Horsford’s Acid 
It removes the cause by stimu- 
lating the action of the stomach, promoting 
digestion and quieting the nerves. 

‘** Brown's Bronchial Troches ’’ are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections 
and coughs. Sold only in boxes, 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 
ALL TRAVELING SEPERSES pact 
nean and the Orient, sailin 


day, January 15, on the 
ship *‘ Werra.* 


A 
Magnificent 
High-Class 
rip 


O£0 to the Moediterra- 
rom New York, Satur- 


of 20 days on the 
Nile; a month 
in Palestine and 
Syria, with a 
camping tour 


Bible Lands 


| from Jerusalem northward to Samaria, Damascus, 


Baalbec, and Beyrout ; and subsequent visits to Smyrna, 

Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, etc. The trip can be 

extended through Italy and the countries of Central and 

Northern Europe if desired. European tours leaving 

New York ~~ * 16, Bay 3 and July 2. Other tours 

to California, Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, etc. 
Send for special circular of Bible Lands Trip. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
1005 Chestnut St., Mutual Life Ins. Bidg., Phila. 


Will You Go to Palestine ? 


For information concerning Russell H. Conwell’s 
Philadelphia Excursion next spring to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, Greece, and Italy, address Bre E. H. 

Philadelphia. 


Oxford Maps 


By Prot. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


For Bible classes and Sabbath-schools. The Map of 


He never dreamed he was a | 


| 


orth German Lloyd steam- | 
A month in Egypt, inclusive of a voyage | 





Palestine is necessary for the coming course of lessons. | 
This, with our Maps of Egypt and Sinai, Western Asia | 


and St. Paul's travels, will cover all Biblical Geography 
These Maps are accepted authority among students 
ot descriptions and commendations, address 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 
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EVERY PHASE or CHRISTMAS 
IN SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
I—A Novel Christmas Night at Home 


1I—The Complete Table on Christmas Day 
By Mrs. Rorer 


I1I1—The Christmas Tree Up-to-Date 


IV—The Most Delicious Home-Made Candies 
By Mrs. Rorer 


V—Novel and Dainty Christmas Candy Boxes 
VI—Two New Christmas Church Festivals 
VII—A Score of New Ideas in Christmas Gifts 


and CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY by 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN MRS. A.D.T. WHITNEY 
RUTH McENERY STUART HAMLIN GARLAND 
ALICE W. ROLLINS LILIAN BELL 

MARY E. WILKINS MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT 


$1.00 per Year 10 cts. a Copy 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Agents Wanted—write for Special Terms and Cash Prize Offers 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. $1.00 a Year 


As has ee ely announced, the salient feature of HARPER's ROUND TABLE 
is STORIES. No stronger confirmation of this statement can be given than to 
refer in part to the contents of the 


DECEMBER NUMBER 


THE MAKING OF SIGNOR ALFERRI 
By SAMUEL MERWIN 


INGENIOUS PIONEERS 
By CYRUS C. ADAMS 
THE SCAPEGOAT OF “LA JUSTICIA” 
By HAROLD MARTIN 


THE FLUNKING OF WATKINS’ GHOST 
By J. K. BANGS 





HINT, THE OWLER 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
EMBEZZLING A CHRISTMAS TURKEY 
By W.S. GIDLEY 
THE SHERIFF OF GINGERBREAD GAP 
By TIL TILFORD 
A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. II. 
; By MORGAN ROBERTSON 
FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 
By J. HARRY ADAMS 
MY ESCAPE FROM CUBA 
By Gen. J. K. JORDAN 


MISTLETOE 
By FRANCES R. ARNOLD 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. Ch. V.-VIII. 
{By ALBERT LEE 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE OFFERS OVER $300 IN CASH PRIZES 


for SHORT STORIES, PHOTOGRAPHS, and COMIC SKETCHES, in addition to other valuable 
prizes offered almost every month for the solution of PROBLEMS and PUZZLES. Each rember 
of the Rounp Taste contains several pages of Departments: THE EDITOR’S TABLE, THE 
CAMERA CLUB, STAMPS AND COINS. No other periodical of a similar nature offers so many 
advantages to its readers. LIBRARIES OF BOOKS and other valuable PRIZES offered to those 
who secure new subscribers. These offers are made to subscribers only. Several of the Compe- 
titions close early in February. Now is the time to get your name on the Rounp Taste sub- 
scription list. 10 cents in stamps will bring, by return mail, a sample copy of Harrzr’s Rounp 
Taste and a 16-page illustrated prospectus, with portraits of authors, with full particulars as to 
the plans of the periodical for the coming year. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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‘Edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 
Author of “ Practical Religion,’’ ‘‘ Week Day Religion,’’ ‘‘ In His Steps,” 
** Personal Friendships of Jesus,’’ etc. 


Features of Forward in 1898 


A series of personal letters by J. R. 
Miller, D.D. 


By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D., Charles M, Sheldon, 


The Problems of Young People 


Inspiring Articles }) pF. E. Clark, D.D., Mr. 
W. Gordon Blaikie, and many others. 
will be a strong feature of each number. 


John Willis Baer, Dr. 


: The list of writers is a long one, 
Stories and embraces nearly all the prominent story-tellers for young people. 
Bio phies by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton and others, that will consider in a 


most instructive way the lives of noble.men and women in 


many spheres of action. 
Terse, quotable comment on each week’s 

A Christian Endeavor Page prayer-meeting topic, hints for the leader, 
a ret Pe the subject, methods of work, and many general Christian Endeavor 
articles and stories. ‘ 
will be treated by A. T. Pierson, D.D., Rev. 
The Subject of Missions 4. J. Brown, Mr. Robert E. Speer, and others, 

Poems. Articles for Young Men. Articles for Girls. 


THE MAKING OF SOME COMMON OBJECTS, and THE 
Two Bright Series crprers or A City. The latter introduces many 
picturesque scenes in the life of a great city, and will portray little known situa- 
tions, people, and institutions, including Independence Hall and Girard College 
by Mr. W. T. Ellis. 


The Editorial Page 


interest to young people. 


in each number is the very heart of the paper. It 
touches every week on many matters of practical 


Terms: 75 cents a year for a single subscription. School subscriptions, to 
one address, 50 cents a year, and at the same rate by the quarter. 


Sample copies for the entire school will be gladly sent on application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-schoel Work, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
























civilizations of the past. 
tions which are being 
ments of the world, and the greatest explorers are its friends and promised contributors. 


the reader who is influenced through the imagination. 
to some as a fairy story—a romance ; to others as a scientific dissertation and a truthful 
record of the older civilizations. 


biblical student must have it because many of the discoveries bear on the historical records 
of the Bible. 


tion price of 
scription is only $1.50, its size is 10% X14 inches to admit of the most ample illustration, and 
hotographic reproductions are from o 
‘aken in eve 
MONUMEN 


nent men of this country. 
December numbers of 1897 free ; or the 
receipt of fifteen two-cent stamps, or a four months’ subscription for fifty cents. 
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(Monumental Records 


The Greatest .Special .Periodical of the Day 


fits scbolarlp reports and superb illustrations do for the past what. 
the most progressive newspaper does for the events of the day. 


Monumental Records has its correspondents in every field where ruins mark the 
These men are photographing and giving the results of the excava- 
carried on by the great exploration societies? museums, and govern- 


Monumental Records interests old and young ; it appeals to the scientists and attracts 
Its presentations of the past come 


The scientist needs it because it is a record of fact. The 


All interested in the development of man will find it an invaluable help. 

Inscriptions are translated by the most eminent scholars. 

To bring the wonderful past before the intelligent masses of the present the subscri 
ONUMENTAL RECORDS is put at the cost of production. A year's “= 


inals, and the paper is the best manufactured. 


way there is no monthly published in any language that surpasses 


AL RECORDS. 
It has already on its paid subscription list (it has no“other) many of the most promi- 
ose sending $1.50 for 1898 will received the November and 
ovember and December numbers will be sent on 


AGENTS WANTED. For further particulars, address 


Monumental Records Publishing Co. 
220 Broadway St. Paul Building NEW YORK CITY 
In subscribing, mention this Journal. 
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Greatest Premium Offer Ever Made 


OUTH AND HOME, the new 
Great Family Weekly, hereby 
makes what its proprietors believe to 
be the most remarkable premium offer 
ever made. Youth and Home has from 
eight to sixteen beautifully printed 
pages every week. It will have pic- 
tures from the best artists, and stories 
and sketches from the greatest atithors 
living, such as Mary. E. Wilkins, 
Octave Thanet, Amelia FE. Barr, Rud- 
yard Kipling. It will have depart- 
ments by Margaret E. Sangster and 
Mary E. Burt. It.is above all a clean 
and wholesome paper that cannot fail 
to improve the moral atmosphere of 
any home it enters. Prominent clergy- 
men who have seen it say that # ought 
to be in every home in this country. 
To introduce Youth and Home we 
will send it one month and the New 
Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible for 
$1.00 (one dollar) and ten two-cent 
stamps to pay for postage and packing. 


a 464 


819 


This is the new self-pronouncing Bible just off the 
Oxford press. It has never been offered as a pre- 
mium before.. It is beautifully bound in limp sea/ 
overlapping covers, with red under gold edges. It is 
the genuine Divinity Circuit Oxford Bible. This Bible 
$ells everywhere for from three to five dollars. 

Sent with Youtn anp Homa, the greatest home » 
weekly in the world one month for one dollar and 
ten two-cent stamps. Order at once, addressing 


Actual size, 845% inches closed 


YOUTH AND HOME, 127 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








ONE BRIGHT FLASH! ««- 





One clear and ringing tone of inspiration, appearing on the printed 
page. has been known ‘to turn youthful steps into the path of success 
and eminence. How vital it is, therefore, that the -reading matter 
taken in by our boys and girls, while giving them entertainment and 
interest in plenty, should also in every line be pure, persuasive and 
Herein lies the glory of 


elevating! 





: . Which has won its vast circulation, and become the 
largest, brightest and most entertaining paper for the young, while maintaining 
in every page and repre what Led be 
bent teamed . _ A Sweet Retigions Infiaence. 

Young People’ ~ ; Weekly has now entered on a career of dévelupment which 
will make it more than ever dear to its friends. More and better Stories, Sketches, 
Essays, Descriptions and Poetry may be looked for every week; new and distin- 
guished writers have been cnlisted in its cause, a finer and more varied illustra- 
tion will enhance its beauty. 


CHEAPEST OF ALL a is Yearly Subscription, 60c.; in Clubs, 50c. 


ee numbers free on application. 





DAVID C.COOK PUBLISHING CO.,°* ‘stnart"°" CHICAGO. 
SOG 6S 666666 66 66 











-WHIDDEN’S 


Natyral History) 
Best Books and for Everybody. 
ee "S NATU RAL Hise? GUIDES. 


Game 
Wild Filo 
Ferns of 
Sea M 
Study of 
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MOTHS 
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srde of Amarica. ‘Be Fk ba 


osses. By A. B. a 
Mosses of No. Aeastion, y Lesquereux . 


Books | Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible a writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Itusttrations 


accompany the wo suze and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. ey are not pictnres so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’ 
} ‘ork Observer. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teac — Bibles, TH1s 4s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND Bast.”’ — The independent 


2, Ferns; z” 4 Beetles ; 

6; Fiahes ; t, pers 8, Flies’ Each fally 
time 
.« «$1.00 
; 1.00 
wers of America. : 7-50 
No. America. By y Eaton. art; , , oo 
a tes .. 2.60 
. 4.00 — New 
Insects. By J. H *Comatock ... Ne, $3-75 
o be issued Shortly 

TIA'S 5 GARDE NS. A new volume of outdoor 
Ss = Mr. y illiam Sloane Kennedy. Finely 


strated oth f Aa prices fram $1.00 to $9.69. 


AND "BU SULTERELIES. By S. F. Demon, 


Fi le by ali book seill. Send 
me bach colored and plain pilates. In 8 “ilmstratod ‘atiog | aaa: 


new illustrated descriptive list. 


Sar Send for catalogs. ‘Ail sores of Natural History THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 B. 17th St., N.Y. 
books. Of Ay bookse , Or semt by —— ~— 
__ Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch St., Boston ORIENTAL 2 AYS 
Bible Lesson-Picture Roll ($5'g3 ) FREE By Lucia A. Palmer 

We wish to give this beautiful colored lesson roll for elightfw! book. Choice s 
1898 free to the Primary Department of every Sunday- an sient: os wa - or oa 9 pei and 
school. Write tous now abontit ; alsofer Xmas catalog. | red stamping, gilt top. Boxed, $2.00. a er 


Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, New York. 


tive circular 





BAKER & TAYLOR, New Yo York. 
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IMPROVE THIS OPPORTUNITY 


PALL LAA 


By the freezing and bursting of a water-pipe, 
the night of the 24th of November, the lower 
floors of the IBLE HOUSE, Albany, N. Y., 
wére flooded with 


WATER 


and thousands of dollars’ worth of 


Books, Bibles, Stationery, 


etc., were mote or less damaged. Many books 
simply have the covers spotted with water, and 
many thousand of thesé we shall put on 


SALE 


and sell at ridiculously low prices. 
of these books are suitable for 


Sunday-school Libraries 


being the latest editions of the most popular 
books, and the damage done the covers by the 
water is not enough to prevent their use in the 
library. The inside and text is as good as new, 
Now is your opportunity to purchase 


BOOKS 


cheap—at your own price, Our holiday stock of 
books was also all damaged, and so you will 
probably find most of the Pooks are not now in 
your libraries, as they are late —o 

We are how preparing a list of the titles, 
authors, publishers’ prices, and our ‘ water-sale 
prices,’’ and we will mail you this list upon re- 
quest. Now.is the time to get bargains. 

Write us at once for this price-list. Money 
refunded:on any book not found as represented. 


Leonard Pub. & Music Co. 
Bible House, Albany, N. Y. 
P. S.—Xmas catalog and S. S. library book 
catalogs sent free upon request. 


The most 





iN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID 6, COOK'S 


INTERNATIONAL Genise OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 


The David ©. Cook Publishing 
Company announce that important 
features have been added to their Quar- 
terly Lesson Helps. Already acknow)- 
edged ‘by thousafids of schools to be 
the Best and Cheapest, they are so 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
a@bly in the very front rank. 


THE GREAT 


OMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


POR OLOBA CLASSES. 














The Comprehensive Scholar.— 
Largest and Best Scholars’ help pub 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed In colors; aiso 
@ colored frontispiece, a full-page 
map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight pages 
specially prepared for the information 
of Teachers. 


«THE... 


LLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


POR MAIN SOHOOL CLASSES. 


Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions 
of the [Illustrated Studies Quarterlies 
will be printed on good book paper and 
handsomely fitustrated’ with a large 
mumber of fine half-tone engravings. 
Great care’ is taken with the editorial 
work, to make the lessons plain, simple 
and connected 

















We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “ Best and Cheapest.” 


David C, CooK PuBLisHiné Co., 


36 WasHinetror Gr.. CHICAGO. 


The Business End 
Of a Sunday-school 


2898 Edition, Revised, Enlarged, Illustrated. Ad- 

ired by tens of thousands of Sunday-school workers. 
Endorsed by Sunday-school journals and state conven- 
tions. Read it, and get some new ideas. 


FREE to superintendents or secretaries. 


Theo. H. Hammond 
_Goldsmith Bullding, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 


for yourlamp. Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Putsburgh Pa 
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AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-LB. PACKAGES ONLY 








POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
‘NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1898 





superintendent to teacher. 


- 


‘THS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so 
popular that the edition for 1897 was exhausted before 
all orders were filled, and no second edition was printed. 

A thinner and finer paper than has hitherto been used 
in the book makes the 1898 edition more convenient to carry 
in one’s pocket, and more attractive in appearance, perhaps, 
than any of the previous editions. 

It contains the text of all the lessons in the International 
Series for 1898, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and with 
fifty-two blank pages for notes. 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 





Jive or more, 20 cents. 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. 


Sise, 2% 4 inches, 24 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 


Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or more, go cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1033 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . 

















For CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS 


= _ ~~ a i AS wm ~ 
NOAH’S ARK FOLDING CANDY BOX in 
SIX OVLO 1-2 Ib. size, 
CAN BE USED AS A TOY. 

Send 10 CE WTS for sample of 
and vther novelties in Candy Boxes. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE FREBW, 


NEW XMAS TREE LAMP. 
Gives bright, star-like light, burns six hours 
Ne dirt, no danger of fre. 

SEND 1 © Comte FOR SAMPLE LAMP. 


Nets, Freits, Caxpres, 


Novelty Candy Boxes. 


Specialties for 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


JACOBY BROS., St tori 


8T. LOUIS, Pr and 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


“THE MINIATURE SLED,” 
(PATENTED NOV. 17, 1896.) Beware of Infringements. 


Boxes which make a pretty little 

Handsomely lith ned. et 

Vv. . 

Stebbins wri proved better, 

prettier more serviceable than I estimated 

your advertisement.” 

The exercise, “Annie and Willic’s Prayer,” and one 

winter scene window free with all orders. 





Send for the finest Christmas Catalogue erer p 
3. & P. B. MYERS, Inventors, 86 John St., New York. 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the. advertisement 


| in The Sunday School Times. 
i 














LESSONS 


In recognition of the peculiar needs of Pri- 
mow one rs, we have prepared for 1898 three 
gra of s-ecial uniform lessons that will 
catch the eye, stimulate the mind, and mold 
the character. 

The lesson ‘thought of this entire series 
centers about the notab‘e men of the Old 
Testament, under the general title of 


“Old Testament Heroes.” 


PRIMARY 
CARDS 


For Very Small Scholars 


forma beautiful seriesof Bible Pictures, printed 
in outline on drawing board for coloring, with 
simple lesson story and questions. 


PRIMARY 
MONTHLY 


For the Younger Primary Classes 


This superb Monthly has proven to be a 
great favorite everywhere, and is being used 
with marked success by thousands. 


CHILD’S 
MONTHLY 


For the Older Primary Scholars 


is, without doubt, the best lesson book made 
for older Primary scholars. We shall this year 
issue it in ee nee of quarterly parts, 
thus making it still more popular. 


FOR 
PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


The Primary Teachers’ Helper 
ves very many helpful 
nformation how to teach ¢ 


WE SEND FREE 
samples and circulars. 
Write for them to-day. 


The Bible Study Publishing 


BOSTON, MASS. 


estions, and full 
lessons with 
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Convention Calendar. 1897 
Utah, at Ogden ‘ . November 26-28 
| District of Columbia, at Washing- 


ton. Nov. 30, Dec. 


You 
Michigan State Sunday 
School Conven- 
tion 
By Dora Davis 

HIRTY-SEVEN times have the Sun- 
day-school workers of Michigan met 
in annual convention, and the last state 
metting, held at Port, Huron, November 
16-18, was perhaps better than any be- 
fore held. ‘‘ The great convention,’’ it 
was called, earning title to the name by 
reason of the preparation made, the suc- 
cess of its management, and the good 
carried home to individual schools by at- 
tending delegates. While the enrolment 
did not equal that of the preceding year 
at Kalamazoo, the actual attendance was 
large. Perfect adjustment of preliminary 
details in arranging entertainment left a 
clear field for getting the utmost out of 
every session of the meeting itself. 

The program committee had in_ its 
preparation given special thought to the 
departments of work most needing atten- 
tion, and, best of all, individual schools 
all over the state aided, sending well- 
chosen delegates and watching with deep 
interest the sessions held. 

The convention was warmly welcomed 
by Mayor N. S. Boynton, assuring dele- 
gates the city was their own. Judge J. M. 
Davis of Kalamazoo, president of the 
association, responded. In its annual re- 
port, the Executive Committee paid tribute 
to the late William Reynolds, superinten- 
dent of international work, who was to 
have assisted in the convention. 

Two important steps have been taken 
in the year just ended,—the appointment 
of a field and a primary superintendent. 
The first office has been filled since Janu- 
ary 15, 1897, by E. K. Mohr of Grand 
Rapids, and has won to the cause sub- 
stantial advancements. Mrs. M. H. 
Reynolds of Owosso, in the primary de- 
partment, has done faithful work. 

Every county in the state was reported 
organized, and all but two have held an- 
nual conventions. The ‘‘rally,’’ so help- 
ful a part of Michigan’s Sunday-schoo! 
work, was favorably noted by the com- 
mittee. 

Alfred Day of Deer Park, Ontario, sec- 
retary of Ontario Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, made in several addresses telling 
points for workers. The ‘sixth sense"’ 
in Sunday-school work, he said, was a 
little common sense in what belongs to 
the presence, care, and teaching of young 
people. Children are entitled to the 
very best, and there must be no ‘off and 
on"’ work in their behalf. Beautiful 
tribute was paid to the value of children, 
and the opportunity to Serve the welfare 
of the world in working for them. 

The treasurer's report showed all ex 
penses met, and resources more than 
sufficient to cover a small indebtedness. 
The field superintendent's report showed 
a large amount of work done in visiting 
towns and cities in sixty-three counties, 
attending county and townghip conven- 
tions, institutes, and other meetings, 
nearly the total expense being met in the 
several places of work. 

Eight primary unions were reported by 
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December 4, 1897 


the primary superintendent, and organiza- 
tion of primary workers into a council 
auxiliary to the state association recom- 
mended. A feature of the convention 
was a primary exhibit-room, where leaf- 
lets, journals, lesson clusters, in brief, 
model appliances for effective aid in 
primary work, were displayed. 

The state secretary reported a_ vast 
amount done; the difficulty of some 
parts of the work is seen when the mere 
extent of territory covered is noted. 

Hon. Washington Gardner of Albion 
presented plans and pledges for the com- 
ing year. The two secretaries will be 
continued. Twenty-four hundred dollars 
was pledged. 

Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, state 
primary superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
gave helpful, uplifting addresses in open 
convention, and, besides presiding over 
conferences of primary workers, organized 
a live union of Port Huron teachers. 
More primary unions for the state at large 
were planned. Sixteen diplomas for com- 
pleted normal-class. work were awarded. 

L. R. Russell discussed ‘«‘The Graded 
Sunday-school,’’ making it of practical 
value. The plan needs no argument for 
necessity of adoption. ‘‘ Order comes 
by this means out of chaos.’’ A portion 
of the graded school is the Home De- 
partment. This was considered, 





be ** profitably carried on wherever taken | 
up.”’ ‘* Trial will demonstrate that 
Christian activity can be vigorously prose- | 
cuted, and many homes made clean and | 
religious, where other _conditions have | 
ruled.’’ Careful, energetic superintend- | 
ing,.with earnest workers, can make this | 
department most important. Stress was | 
laid on the value of teachers’ ~meetings. | 
An ‘‘up-to-date’’ Sunday-school, as de- 
scribed by H. L. Wilton of Detroit, will 
have besides these a system of careful | 
grading with promotions by certificate, a x 
corps of teachers so efficient that weekly 
reviews of lesson by superintendent will | 
be needless, careful keeping of records in | 
a public way before the school (this to in- 
clude attendance, recitation, and contribu- 
tion, and, by means of a chart, renewed 
quarterly), loyal army method, and, natu- 
rally, great enthusiasm. 

‘¢ House-to-house Visitation,’’ “Rally 
Day, question drawer, all were given at- 
tention. In speaking of teachers’ prob- 
lems, the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton of De- 
troit said that, to solve these, each one must 
live on the plane of privilege, which is 
above the plane of duty. 

Throughout the convention every avail- 
able moment of time was used. By 
means of early morning sessions, separate 
conferences were held each day before all 
gathered at nine o'clock for the general 
program. As many as five such confer- 
ences were in session at one time. 
Prayer for consecration closed the final 
session. 

Following an unwritten rule of the 
Association, a president for 1898 was 
chosen from the denomination entitled to 
that office for the coming year. The 
new officers of the Association are : 
President, G. J. Diekema of Holland ; 
vice-presidents, H. L. Wilton, Detroit ; 
E. L. Wright, Hancock; J. H. Grant, | 
Manistee ; the Rev. J. W. McDougall, 
Otsego ; F. Kleinfeldt, Saginaw ; record- | 
ing secretary, H. J. Barrows, Armada ; | 
treasurer, W. L. C. Reid, Jackson. The 
executive committee consists of twenty- 
one members from all parts of the state. 

Kalamazoo, 


| 
| 








Michigan. 


in both | _ 
city and country phases, a work that can | 


| machines. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


TIME TELLS THE STORY. 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 
made in the cheapest manner. The buyer of the cheap machine soon 
pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficieacy. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the-age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Siager Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 


stores. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


ow ** SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” num 








at our expense. 
1andsome chain on 





| HERE’S OUR METHOD 


it carefully, ogy and out. 
That sounds fair, doesn’t it? If you 
our order, on our guarantee that all i all charses as mapnoe an 


confidence. Ladies’ or 


y Royal Manufacturing Co., 334 Dearborn 3 i, Chicago. 


VUVVVCUV STU SU VU UU VU VU VUVEVUU ewurUTET scvveruCrrueY 


{What Time Is it?! 


> 
He can tell to a second. > 
IT’S AN ELGIN MOVEMENT. THEY’RE THE BEST. ; 
All our ago movements—or Waltham, if you s ye in gen- 
uine DUEBER HUNTING CASES, stem wind and set, handsomely } 
b engraved, heavily plesed. oe Penatients no wear-out to — good 4 
4 watch as you need. y $6.50. betw between you and one. 


Send your full address. We win ° 
ship watch by express. Examine > 
If what we say of it isn’t so, send it back 


wemiroons $= 


= 


gratis—and 
or gualtomen’ { size. 











PRONOUNCED f§ 
SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 
PICTURE 
ROLL AND 
SONG 
CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, »> 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back uf each 
picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
4% supplement, with directions for teaching 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per } 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 1@c. per year. 
or 2%<. per quarter. 


The Picture Rolland Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beantifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “ayndicate” Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


a. C. G. CooK PUBLISHING Hing Co., 
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A Wonderful Talking Machine 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in talking 
The latest and most perfect machine has 
just come out. It is loud and clear, and reproduces 
your own or any voice over and over again; speeches 
from the most noted statesmen, songs from the world’s 
greatest singers, music from the greatest bands. The 


| price of this wonderful machine is but $10.00, and it 
| affords a wonderful opportunity for those who wish to 


give public entertainments. This machine is now 
controlled by, and catalog and full particulars can be 


| had from, Szars, Roesucx, & Co., Chicago. Just cut 


| this notice out and send to them for a book telling | 


| all about it. 





| Christmas ! 





SOMETHING NEW 
The Magic Hour 


A CANTATA OF THE SEASONS. Ar- 
gument by Madaline Yale Wynne; 
verses by Lydia Avery aon, 











music by Frank H. Atkinson, jr. 
Your school will enjoy and profit 
the rendering of this NEW Gantate. 
Recitations, Soios Quartets, Trios, 
and Choruses for the entire school. 
Sample copy, postpaid, on receipt 
of 25 cents. 














THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


| Containin sopes, recitations, and an appropriate exer- 
cise for the mgs are bright and 


or easil nel casil ayed ; ne arefull arranged 
yang » Bak. Pr Price, $4.00 er 700° 





by ALONZO 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send four cents for _sample copy. All dealers. 


SERvViCRs BS for the Sunday ® 
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Teachers 


Sunday School 


) Scislere 
Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 





If your Sunday-school is using 
the International Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
DAVID C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest assured that 
you have the best and cheapest 
in the world. 


Why Not Have the Best 


When jt is also cheapest? 














If your Sunday-school does not 
use the Davip ©. CouK publica- 
tions, you shotild write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free. You will be sufprised 
and delighted at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and un udiced 
comparison of  thésé with ali 
other publications will convinge 
you of their superiority. 











You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana. 
tory notes on each lesson (64 pages in all), 
numerous elegant half-tone engravings 
(many printed in colors), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You shonld see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 
world. 

You should see Yours Prer.r’s 
WEEKLY, the largest and best Sunday- 
school paper published; the: Wee Ly 
MAGNET and Dew Drors (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures). and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 





No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as has 
DAVib C. Coot ~His publica 
tions leed. and will continue to 
do so. The ce! drenprefer thé," 
and s0 do teachers, wherever | 
used. Write forsamplest 


David C. Cook PuBLISHING Co, 


36 Washingtoi 8f;, CHYCAGU. 











For Ch ristmas 


THE KING IMMANUBL. A new servicer by Rev, 


Ronurt Lowry. 5 cents; $4 per 100 copies. 
| CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28; ~Seven™ beautiful 


carols. 4 cents ; $3.00 per 100 copies. 
RECIT A TIONS FOR CHRISTMAS ‘TIME, No. 8. 
29 admirable selections. 4 cents. 
THE BiGLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Ninth Street, New York. 


| "Send 5 cents in stamps for parr copy of. Our New 


| Libretto b: 
| Lathbury 


Recitations and =- 
Send 15 ets ar entares nt found re iaitrata 
cn RIS oTmAS | 


Ne a ® FAtRAnS by Resch, metee =~ 
Price Sg Gatafoune of Carisemas urarie FREE Eo. 
Hew York, 1K sara at.” Snes: || 


MLERAR'S XMAS SERVICE, “THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


per roo. “Songs of the Saviour’s Love.”’ a = 
soak book k. ~ t RD 955 Ber too. oy ae: edition 
133 selectio: rds 130: fro 100 ; Mantitay see 
$5 per 100. “ " The Singing Evangel,”” 20c. ; $12. oper ve 100. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., , Chicago. 








Song Hymnal of Praise and Joy 


Literary excellence, musical variety, its special features. 

400 pages, half morocco, round corners, red edges, fine 

paper, $1.50. Refunded on sample if uninjured. 
Plama M. Brown, Jackson, Minnesota. 


We Have Seen His Star 


A choir piece, very effective. 
mail. J. 3. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


XMAS Fs tak aed 


pi — SANTA CLAUS BICYCLE. 


a) Coe Candy Boxes 


| ot. E. C. Romine, 728 W. y Hustiogdos & St. Phila F Pa 


Price, 10 cents, by | 


Christmas Exercise 


se id nder the 
Holy Night gh ‘ ristmag Star 
Mrs, S ham. fiasis Heh on] rs. cy 
utman. Copy /ree to any Organist or Chor- 
ister. “‘ Holy Night” is.in the form of a play, , It will fill 
an evening niccly ane as all ages, from the men who take 
the part of the Shepherds, and the ladies who form the 
“ Angels’ Chorus,’ down to the tiny tots with 
that sing a prett iullaby song, can take part in it, 
Night “ certainly will prove interesting to 

ft oo per hundred—s cents per copy. Address, 

onard Pub. Co., Poesa., ible House, Albany, N. ve 


Think Well Before Taking yaa, XMAS 


Visitors’ and‘ in the Night, "beth a-w and complete 
Single copy.Se. Per me >. = — yyy poy 
Send 20 cents for sam 


USER MEREDITH. 99; 00, mL 





108 W: 
Ask your >» ~ 0 for thom. 
POR CHE MAS CONCERTS 
Even tate Sees ee as Time; Ti yi - 
music. - 
veut Tree conboth for Primary, The Brow isit. 
A Christmas entertainment. All s ape ene each. - Christ- 
mas Re itatione, pages ; 15 cents. few motion 
os tt the Cross."’ 3 cents. 
Noyes & Ce., . Mass. 
"for holiday eandies ‘at 
Christmas __ Festivals, 
send for list. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 


- Every | Musical Want. 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Jonx 
Cuurcn Company, _Comcinmati, New York, Chicago 





‘LADIES INSIST ON HAVING 





* CAPITOL” 


Wiley’s Wool Soles. 
Sold by all shoe dealers, or postpaid by us for 25c. 
Wm. H.Wiley & Son, P. 0. Box K, pendants 





Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adwer- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, December 4, 1897. 


» Batered at the Post-ofiice at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year so ge se 6 OG 
One copy, five years, fall payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fod owing yearly club rates; . 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies im a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Koreon only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

“he rs fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and — in a pack- 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
“eT he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 

or more copies each, if desired. j . 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

"Additions may be made at any time to a-club—such 
additional wbecrigsions to expire at the same time with 
the club as origina 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. ’ 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, ma , 
time as the. pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
Six Mhonths or less to run, the cost to change is twenty 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as lung as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers.asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

f a club subscription is renewed by some other per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
& be subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 

st r 
‘The paper wil not be ey to ay suboceiper beyond 
the time lor, un y » request. e papers 
for a Glue ail iairastabty be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Suriday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

Two of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, , 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

the papere-must be ordered 
be sent either singly 
package to one addr by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, K. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN -D, WATTLES. & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pr. O, Box 1550. 


to the individual addresses, or in a 
ess, whichever may be preferred 


Attention 


} The shoe that is polished with Vici 
seather Dressing looks new, looks 
oft, looks co.nfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers 
s for style and wear. Ask your dealcr. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If you cannot get beef, 
/mutton will answer. 

You may choose betweca 
milk, water, coffee or tea. 
But there is no second choice 
for Scott’s Emulsion. 

| It is Scott’s Emulsion or 
nothing. 

When you need the best 
cod-liver oil, the best hypo- 
phosphites, and the best 
glycerine, all combined in 
the best possible manner, 
you have only one choice, 

It brings prompt results 
in all cases of wasting, or 


loss in weight. 


All druggists; 5c. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists,. New York. 
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Write for Ulustrated 
ontalogue and story, | 
1 “ How the Autoharp | 
| Captured the Family 
Sold by Music Dealers: 


t Alfred Dolge & Son | 


New York. 


Sea | 


ITOH*8P i 


117 Bast 13th St., [VJ 





WONEY MAKER, LHI, 


oney easy 
or church an 
Anyone can rate 


7 
enteriaioments. Just the thing 
t ender school entertainments, 
th: 4 for Free Ca’ of ophones, 6, ete. 
Dr by sending ONE DOLLAR we will send the outfit by express 
C. 0. D. subject to examination, balance ay TT} when received. 

BEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine. )\CHICAGO, ILL 














Church Furnishings 


The U. S. Government 


buys only the best. When in the market for mer- 
chandise it obtains samples and submits them to 
rigid expert examination before p'acing its order. 
Since 1890 the Governmeut has purchased MASON 
& HAMLIN 


ORCANS and PIANOS 


exclusively for the equipment of its Indian schools 
as well as for the ships of. the ** White Squadron.” 
Wise men profit by the exnerience of others. The 
experience of the Government experts ts available 
for every one. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Ohio. 





anduzen 


New York 


pA fy — 
ena ris Church Bells & Chimes. 
Highest Grade, Pure Tone estminster 
Bellis. Founders Largest Bell in America 
THE GREAT CHURCH | IG HT 
For eiectric, g°: or oil. Send 
dimensions ook of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., 
Church and 
Sanday School 
Illustrated Sermons and Sunday hoo ns. 
Stereepticonn, Magic Lantern 
ces and full information in Be e catalog—free. 
McALLISTER, Hig. Optician, 49 Nassau St, N. Y¥. 


Views. 


[WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ON” DAY'S WORK. 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6-sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he does not 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where you can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Lowis. ‘New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
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solution of 
the puzzle 


of what to get this one and that 


_one for Christmas—our catalog | 


_—it tells all about the dry 
goods we sell—pictures and 


| prices of the most liberal assbrt- | 
} ments of Holiday Goods we've 
| ever had in the store—pretty 

and useful articles by the thou- | 
much | 


sand—but it’s not so 
quantity as quality for the prices 
we're depending on to win your 


orders with—‘“‘choice goods for | 


less prices’’—that we're more 
determined about than ever 


before—goods and prices will | 
show it. 
| Complete Bookstore — cata- | 


log tells all about that, too. 
"Teachers Bibles — flexible 
‘backs, gilt edges, good size 
‘type, references, with new con- 
cordance and all helps—$1.00. 
Look up what money you can 
save by sending here for gloves, 
handkerchiefs, mufflers, neck- 
wear, and new silver novelties. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


KLONDY KE COLD 


PARKER’S &&8kic 


, is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 
sicians for house,cham- 
ber and sick room, for men, 
women, children. Ask dealer, or send 
J.H.PARKER, Room b, 108 Bedford 


Parker Pays Postage. 
25c. with size to 
St., Boston, Muss. 
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A BUTTON HOOK: 
For Link Cuff Buttons, : 
—EARL CUFF BUTTONER.— Puts = 
link buttons into cuffs. For men * 
and women. New and useful: 
Christmas gift. All stores or by$ 
mail, nickel! 10 cents, sterling 752 
cents. an ros., Equitable « 
Building, Boston, Mass. 4 


> > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 
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The Soul of Eloquence 


{Translation from John 
By eloquence ? 


suade ? 


Do you seek genuine and worthy fame ? 
| Reason and honest feeling want no arts 
| Of utterance, ask no toil of elocution ! 
And when you speak in earnest, do you need 
| A search for words? Oh, these fine holiday 
phrases ; 
| In which you robe 
places, — 
| These scraps of paper which you crimp and curl, 
And twist into a thousand idle shapes,— 
These filagree ornaments,—are good for nothing | 
| Cost time and pains, please few, impose on no 
one ; 
| Are unrefreshing as the wind that whistles 
| In autumn ‘mong the dry and wrinkled leaves. 
If feeling does not prompt, in vain you strive : 
| If from the soul the language does not come, 
| By its own impulse, to impel the hearts 
Of hearers with communicated power,— 
In vain you strive, in vain you study earnestly, 
| Toil on forever, piece together fragments, 
Cook up your broken scraps of sentences, 
And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling light, 
Glimmering confusedly now, now cold in ashes, — 
Startle the schoolboys with your metaphors, — 
And, if such food may suit your appetite, 
Win the vain wonder of applauding children ! 
But never hope to stir the hearts of men, 
And mold the souls of many into one, 
By words which come not native from the heart. 


Goethe’s “ Faustus’’ 


by 
Anster.]} 


OW shall we learn to sway the minds of 
men 


to rule them? to per- 


your worn-out common- 


CD 


| The Grace of Gratitude 
\. [The Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., in The Quiver] 


LL the lepers [Luke 17 
alike in one thing: they all had 
faith. They all had faith in Jesus 

—a faith by which they were cleansed. 
Please mark that fundamental agreement. 
Do not let us condemn these lepers indis- 
criminately. I have read hymns and I 
have read discourses in which the nine 
| lepers are referred to as being types of 
the reprobate and the lost. That is not 
how I interpret their characters. There 
is something about them quite admirable. 
There is something possessed of tremen- 
dous energy, of great saving power. They 
all had faith in Jesus, and because of 
their faith they were cleansed of their 
leprosy. 

Ten lepers had faith: only. one had 
gratitude! Here is an apparently pecu- 
| liar character,—a character possessed of 
faith, but devoid of: gratitude. Is. the 
| character peculiar? Can we not find its 
analogy in human life to-day? There 
are men and women in our churches to- 
day whose faith in Christ is unquestioned. 
Their faith has redeemed them from vice, 
and cleansed them from the leprosy of 
sin, and. yet they are wofully lacking in 
the minor sanctities of the Christian life. 
Let this be recognized : It is possible to 
have a bare faith, a bare religious life, 
strong but unadorned, and this Riarks the 
limits of many people's spiritual attain- 
ments. You may have your house built 
upon rock, and it may be secure, in- 
violable, proof against wind and rain and 
| flood, and yet it may not be beautiful. 
And you may have your life built upon 
faith, and it may be strong to stand 
against the wiles of the devil ; it may be 
unmoved and unmovable, and yet your 
religious; life may not be beautiful, being 
altogether devoid of the minor spiritual 
adornments. 

If you want your house to be beautiful, 
you must do more than attend to the 
foundation, absolutely essential though 
that may be ; your attention must also be 

| given to a score of lesser things, all of 
which contribute to grace and adorn your 

| house. And if you waht your religious 

pw to be beautiful, you must do more 

| 

| 

| 
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than attend to the great foundation ; you 
must attend to the minor adornments. In 
the lives of these ten lepers theré was a 
common foundation of faith ; but of only 
| one of the lives can we say, ‘It is beau- 
tiful’’ Perhaps the proportion of Chris- 
| tian lives to-day that could be truthfully 
described as beautiful would be equally 
small. The fact of the matter is, we are 


Roys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated) 
Watch, also a Chain ..nd C.arm for selling 
1% doz. Pack of Bluin at ‘v cents each. | 
Send your full ddres- by return mail anu 
we will forward the “luine, post-paid 
a large Premium List. No money r uired. 

CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass. 


An illustrated bheok of Instruction “How to Buy 
and Care for rour Shoes,” mailed free. 


not sufficiently concerned to carry our re- 
ligion forward into the realm of spiritual 
loveliness. We are content to have faith 
without gratitude. We are content when 
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the house is habitable, and have no con- 


cern to make it beautiful. ‘We are con- 
tent that our religious life should be a 
plain, simple, rugged and have no 
concern that it should rise into the sweet- 
ness and refinements of poetry. We are 
content to have belief without graces, 
faith without the adornment of the softer 
sentiments, a religion without flowers. 

Now everywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, as in the’ full-toned strains of the 
Old Testament, we are counseled to carry 
our religion up into loveliness, to rise into 
the beauty of holiness. In many ways 
we are bidden not to be content to be 
merely clothed with the garments of sal- 
vation, but to see to it that our garments 
are beautiful. Our spiritual life is not to 
be bare and unattractive; it is to be 
covered with graces, as mosses cover a 
rock. f 

The Apostle Peter recognizes the great 
peril of Christians’ resting satisfied with 
that whtich is absolutely essential, and 
having no eagerness for that which makes 
the essential lovely. He sees the danger 
of Christians’ remaining in the condition 
ot the nine lepers, possessed of faith, but 
nothing more. He bids his readers not 
to be satisfied with a faith which merely 
shields them from sin, but to be eager for 
the adornments. And so he says, ‘‘Add 
to yeur faith virtue, and to virtue knowl- 
edge, and to knowledge temperance, and 
to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness love.’’ 
Having got as far as the nine lepers, hav- 
ing got faith, grace it with lovely senti- 
ments ; having got the strong pillar, put 
on the lily-work. 

What I am seeking to do, therefore, is 
to impress upon myself and upon my 
readers the importance of not neglecting 
these minor sanctities, upon which the 
beauty of our religious life so greatly de- 
pends. I do not say that the lack of 
these graces will imperil our salvation, 
but I do say that the tack of them ren- 
ders the spiritual structure of our life un- 
finished and incomplete. . These lepers 
were: healed,. although they lacked grati- 


tude,; but their lack of gratitude has por- | 


trayed them for all time as spiritually 
unlovely. 


I believe there are great numbers of | 
Christian. men and women—genuinely | 
Christian men and women—whose lives | 


are founded on rock, who are built up on 
the most holy faith, and who yet are de- 
plorably lacking in the grace and adorn- 
ment of gratitude. No one would ques- 
tion their faith. It has healed them. It 
has cleansed them. It 
strong to resist the bribes of the tempter. 
And yet, although so strong in faith, they 
are devoid of this grace of gratitude. 
Now, graces can assuredly be cultivated, 
or they would neyer have been com- 
manded. You can train this grace of 
gratitude to grow about your faith, just as 
the honeysuckle can be trained to grow 
about the door. What means do you 
take to cultivate it? I am amazed at the 
number of Christian homes in which there 
is no expression of gratitude made at 
meals. The father and mother are 
Christians, Their faith is unquestioned. 
And yet you hear no word of thanksgiv- 
ing. ‘* But a man can feel grateful with- 
out expressing it."" Canhe? Howgrate- 
ful? And for how long? This is one of 
those current excuses which need to be 
nailed down as counterfeit. 

Let me remind you of a most important 
and operative law of our being. Feeling 
and expression wait upon one another. 
He who never expresses himself as grate- 


ful will cease to feel grateful. Gratitude | 


which is never expressed, and which 
never finds vent and outlet in utterance, 
is like a candle burning under a bell- 
glass, and will soon die out. Let us be 
rigorously honest with ourselves. Do the 
en and women who never give expres- 
“on to their gratitude really féel it? Isa 
ither or mother, sitting down to a meal 
vith their children, for which no word of 
ratitude is uttered, really conscious of 
iecling grateful to God? <«*Oh! but,’’ 
uu Say, ‘‘ enjoyment is the truest expres- 
sion of gratitude."’ No, no. I have no 
‘loubt these nine lepers had a sense of 
exquisite joy on their liberation from 
their foul bondage ; but there is a deep, 
underlying note of sadness in the Mas- 
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ter’s words when he said, ‘‘ Were there 
none found that returned to give glory to 
God save this stranger?"’ No, no; it is 
not enough to enjoy the gift. 

But assume for a moment there is a 
latent gratitude in the hearts of those who 
| do not express it, yet it is-the law of life 
| that utterance will strengthen that feeling 
| just as air encourages fire. I call you, 
then, to the cultivation of this grace by 
| open utterance in the common affairs of 
‘your daily life. That “is the way by 
| which this grace is to be nurtured. But I 
can imagine some one saying, ‘‘ Suppose 
|1 do not feel grateful; why go through 
| the hypocrisy of expressing it?’’ Let us 
| look at that. Suppose you do not feel 

grateful ; what, then, about the expres- 
| sion ? Well, I think you might, with in- 
| finite advantage to your soul, say to your 
| God, ‘Father, I do not feel grateful 
| about this, but I know I ought to do. 
| God help me.’’ I say you are dealing 
| with a Father who will respond to that, 
| and such a prayer will have a marvelous 
| effect in creating the very feeling of grati- 
| tude you consciously lacked. I ask all 
|my readers who, like the lepers, have 
faith in Jesus, but who have hitherto been 
lacking in this beautiful grace of grati- 
tude, now to regard it as one of the minor 
| sanctities they need to cherish if they are 
to carry their souls into loveliness, and 
| stand before their God in strength and 
| beauty. 








‘abe Like Hypnotism 


The tenacity with which some habits stick to 
people, or people stick to the habits, is very re- 
markable, particularly the tobacco and coffee 
habit. : 
| People act almost as if they were in reality 

under a hypnotic spell. They promise them- 

selves and friends time and again that they 
| will leave off, when they find health forsaking 
them, but they make one excuse or another, and 
keep on the dreary way as if guided by an unseen 
spirit of evil. 

Physicians realize the uselessness of treating a 
patient for any of the multitude of nervous dis- 
| eases so long as the poisonous alkaloids of to- 
| bacco and coffee are being taken into the system, 
| even in minute doses. 
| It is a simple matter to break the coffee spell 
if the food-drink, Postum, the health coffee made 
| by the Postum Cereal Co., lim., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., is used in its place. This is a fac-simile 
of fine Mocha coffee in looks when brewed, and 
changes to the rich golden brown of old Java 
| when cream is added, and boiled /wi/ fifteen 
} minutes. 
| It is made wholly of grains intended by the 
| Creator for man’s subsistence, it makes red blood 
| quickly, and is fattening and nourishing. The 

muddy complexion disappears, and in its place 
| comes the clear skin of health with rich blood 
coursing back of it. Many people are sick, and 
do not know that it is the insidious poison of 
| cpliee that prostrates stomach and liver and 
| causes it. They laugh at first, but a trial of a 
week without coffee and using the food drink, 
Postum, makes one wake up to a great big live 
fact. 

The children can sip from papa's or mama's 
coffee-cup, if it happens to contain Postum, and 
their little bodies will grow round and fat under 
the nourishment of the pure grains, but it is a 
heartless proceeding to feed the tender bodies on 
coffee, as every one knows the puny, sickly looks 
of coffee-drinking children. 

Let people adopt healthful food and drink, and 
“throw physic to the dogs,’’ 

** Just as good”’ as Postum Cereal are words 
used to defraud the public. 
| Substitutors drug 

them a coffee flavor. 
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THE BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 


For Young 
and Old 
The 

“ Boss . 
Dandy” 


Camera $ 5 


for... 

To give a rapid 
and w videopread 
introduction to the 
best 4X5 hand camera yet produced, we offer our new- 
est model, The ‘* s Dandy,’’ at the special price of 
$5. Fitted with rapid acromatic lens and improved 
shutter, all encased in black grain leather, making it the 
fmest little camera for snap-shots, portraiture, and all- 
“Send 2 cont stamp for 

cent 5 ca 
MANHATTAN SRODUCTS OF 
cameras, lenses, and suppties for every purpose. 
Stamps not necessary if you mention The S. S. Times. 
MANMATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N. Y. 
Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J. 





You Can Save $40 


and have a typewriter combining the best features of 
otber machines with vital advantages all its own. 








Wellington 
Typewriter, No. 2 


is made by a reliable con- 
cern, which shares its profits 
with the buyer, no middle- 
men being employed. The 
advanta: of this machine 
are Durability, Permanent 
ment, Visible Writ- 
ing, 
, board. . 
to atry responsi- 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL FREE json wish- 
ing to test the machine. Descriptive catalog free. 
Agents wanted ine cry town. The Williams Mig 
-» Ltd., Box 46, Plauisburg, 





Educational 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


334d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded. by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 













THREE FULL COURSES 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting 
English 


Call or send for Year-Book 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Bullding 
PHILADELPHIA 
Graduates assisted toe positions 
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‘*Do. not Stammer 

Alfred Jenkins Shriver, attorney, National 
Mechanicd’ Ban ildi , Md., 
stammered ly, writes: “1 made a speech 
before the Superior Court of Baltimore, and did 
not hesitate on a syllable, but was warmly com- 
plimented by all the court ials.”” 

Endorsed also by Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Ex-Postmaster-General United States ; Horatio 
Cc. WwW , M.D., LL.D., University of Penn- 
sylvania ; and Hishop Cyrus D. Foss, Philadel- 


ia, Pa. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 6o-page pamphiet to PHILapetrmia 
INSTITUTE, a Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Established 1 Edwin S. Johnston, Principal 
5 and Founder. 


_ PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Washingtou, Boch sence’ sth year, Healthful” Wenn. 
tiful. teachers, 12 courses. $260 a year. 
tifully iNustrated catalog address 
| THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
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J08. HORNE & CO. | 


Two Silk Specials 


We mention in this advertisement 
two items only, but they are good ? 
enough to destrve a whole column 
to themselves. They are in silks, 2? 
black and colored, and are such un- 
usual values as you seldom find at any 
time of the year and almost never find 
at this time of the year, precisely when 
the goods are in most demand. 


Black Silks 


This is a lot of dollar-and-a-half 
Black Gros Grains; dollar-and-a- 
quarter Black Glace Taffetas; 
dollar-and-a-quarter Black Satin 
Damas ; dollar-and-a-quarter and dol- 
lar-and-a-half Black Sji!: Brocades § 
and dollar-and-a-quarter and dollar- , 
and-a-half Black Moire Velours. ,‘ 
All these patterns are late and desirable 

( 
4 


~~ 





and a better chance for black silk skirts 
or waists was never offered, for we 
offer the entire lot at 5 


$1.00 A YARD } 
Colored Silks $ 


Three thousand yards of Fancy 
Velours, Fancy Taffetas, and Fancy 
Duchesse Silks in new and desirable 
patterns, including many Plaid and 
Roman Stripe designs. Silks formerly 
priced at $1.25, $1.50, and $2.00 a 
yard, all now at 


$1.00 A YARD 


Send for samples of these, and don’t 
forget to mention where you saw this 
advertisement. 
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525-527 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ARS andCcVrF Ss. 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles.—,» 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 

Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 

They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 












sample collar and cuffs, namirig style and size. 
A trial invariably resul 


ults con use, 
Reversible Collar On ,81 Franklin 8t. NewYork 


















COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WARM. 








’ . . ‘ 
WILEY'S Hygienic me 

FLEECE-LINED 22 « 
“Alaska” Sook 
Fer rubber boots— 
hospital and house 
pete A to wash. At 
paid, 25c. WH, H. WILEY & SON, P.0.tHiex K., Hartford, Conn, 


Ke 


your shoe dealer's, or poat- 












HEATING STOVES $2.95 » 
90 toe 18.08, 





Bent to any eddrest t0 be paié for 
after For full 


BEARS RoEBUCK Soria Onieaco, 1s. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL 4. ........-ccccccceceeseenee 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 





--+-$§§00,000.00 


@ her cimims,................0.c+-00---0--8 $60,086.86 
Surplus over all Liabilities,..............465,.734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 


THOS. H. MONT 
CHAS. 


$2,525,790.96. 
'GOMERY, President. 
AS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Jerael Morris, 

Pemberton S. Hatchinson, 
Alexander biddle, 


WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 

Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Cillingham, 
*haries S. Whelen, 

Edward F. Beale, 

John S. Gerhard. 
























































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


December 4, 1897 


New Christian Herald Premiums! 


E have made more 

extensive premium 

arrangements this 

year than ever be- 

fore, and so elo- 

uently do our dif- 

erent propositions 

speak for them- 

selves that it is al- 

most unnecessary to more than merely 
present them to our readers in order to 
ensure for them a most cordial welcome. 

Of course, our principal premium is the 
Bible. There never can be too many Bi- 
bles, and, therefore, although we have 
already distributed 400,000 Teachers’ Bi- 
bles, we do not hesitate again this year to 
consider the Bible as our principal pre- 
mium. 

About seven years ago the best. we 
could do was to offer a little Pearl. Type 
Bible, so small in size that it answered 
only the purpose of a reference book, 
But it was the best we could then do, the 
enormous prices charged for larger-type 
Bibles making it absolutely impracticable 
to consider them in connection with our 
premium offers, Step by step have we 
progressed, From Pearl Type we went 
to Ruby Type, and from Ruby to Emer- 
ald Type, and from Emerald to Minion; 
and now from Minion we skip Brevier, we 
skip Bourgeois, and advance to Long 

mer, a type so large that the Bible 
could be aptly called the ‘*Old Folks’ 
Bible’’ as far as legibility is concerned, 
and yet as far as shapeliness and portabil- 
ity are concerned, it does not seem to be 
any larger-than the smaller-type Bibles 
offered in years gone by. We shall never 
offer any Teachers’ Bible in larger type. 
The next size type is ordinarily used in 
Pulpit Bibles. Our Long-Primer Bibles 
are provided with the finest Thumb In- 
dex ever invented. This Thumb Indexis 
leather-tipped, and the printing on it is 
in pure gold, making the lettering stand 
forth “clear as the noonday sun.” You can 
us¢ ita lifetime and it will never tarnish ; 
in fact, Tue CHRISTIAN HERALD never 
uses.on the Holy Bible aluminum or cheap 
composition metal that tarnishes, - Noth- 
ing is too good for this Sacred Volume. 


Very Large Type Bible. 


We call this Bible our Long-Primer 
Bible, and the name very aptly expresses 


PSALM 3. 


Security of God's protection, 

A Psalm of Da'vid, when he fled 

from Ab’sa-lém his son. 

5 oe, *how are they increased 

that trouble me! many are they 
that rise up against me. 

2Many there be which say of my 
soul,*7here is no help for him in 
God. Sé'lah. 

38 But thou, O Lorp, art a shield 
‘for me; my glory, and ‘the lifter up 
of mine head. 

41 cried unto the Lorp with my 
voice, and he heard me out of his 
holy hill. Sélah. 

51 ‘aid me down and slept; I 
awaked ; for the Lorp sustained me. 
6 I will not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people, that have set them- 
selves against me round about. 

7 Arise, O Lorp; save me, O my 
God: for thou hast smitten all mine 
enemies wpon the cheek bone; thou 
hast broken the teeth of the un- 
godly. 

Specimen of Long Primer Type, 
the size of the type. Primers, as we all 
know, are set in large type, and long 
primer means that it is very large. This 
beautiful Bible has a collection of very 
interesting illustrations, particularly adapt- 
ed to the requirements of those who love 
to read and study the Word intelligently. 
And while we are talking of studying the 
Bible, it may interest some of our readers 
to know that Mr. D. L. Moody, the world- 
famed evangelist, has especially contrib- 
uted, as the first article to the “ Helps” 











which this Bible contains, an article on the 
“Study of the Bible,” and no other 
Teachers’ Bible in the world contains 


out confusion or loss of time. This very 
excellent Bible, all charges prepaid, to- 
gether with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 
one year, for only Two Dollars. 

If you can afford the extra dollar, you 
will find yourself more than compensated 
by the large type, and the Thumb Index 
of the Long-Primer Bible. 


Our 1898 Library. 
Our 1896 Library published two 





‘ Ss ~~, years ago, and that published last 
‘\ é year, proved so exceptional- 
AS AS ly popular, that we felt we 


anything from the pen of Mr. Moody. It 
goes without saying that the Concordance 
in this Bible is very complete; that the 
Helps are the latest; in fact, that in every 
sense of the word our Long-Primer 
Teachers’ Bible is the best Bible of its 
kind now before the public. 

This Bible is bound in American Le- 
vant, Divinity Circuit, Red under Gold 
edges, has silk book-mark, silk head-bands 
and Thumb Index, and is sent, all charges 
prepaid, together with THr CHRISTIAN 
HERALD for one year, for only $3. The 
Bible may be sent to one address, and the 
paper to another without extra charge. 


Still Another Bible Offer. 


Our Minion Bible, the same size as 
that of last year, is practically the same 
book as above, except that the type is 
smaller and thatithas no Thumb Index, 
but people whose eyes are good enough for 
ordinary print will find this a very accept- 
able book. We had no hesitation what- 
ever last year in warmly commending it to 
our readers, and we are prepared to re- 
peat this year all the kind words 
said about it then. This Bi- 
ble is liké- wise 
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Minature Picture Representing the Artistic 
Front and Back Design of our new Library. 


bound in Divinity Circuit with Red 
under Gold edges, and in place of the 
Thumb Index, it has on the inside back 
cover, in large type, an alphabetical ar- 
rangement, by which any Book in the 
Bible may be found immediately with- 


SS 


could not get along without 
a similar, but new, produc- 
tion this year, and we confi- 
dently believe that such of 
our readers as may select 
this premium will agree with 
us that a finer selection of 
books, from a literary, artis- 
tic or typographical stand- 
point, cannot be found on 
any bookshelf in the country 
at anything less than four 
or five times the price we 
ask for this Library. Of 
course, the imprint of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD on the title-page of 
any book is a guarantee that there is 
nothing objectionable or improper within 
its covers, so that our readers may take it 
for granted that all of these books may 
be read aloud in the family circle without 
any misgivings whatsoever. Our authors, 
as usual, are the best, and the books of 
course are surpassingly interesting. They 
aggregate 3,200 pages; bound in heauti- 
ful Holland cloth of old-gold shade, with 
decorations in brown, red and gold, and 
the whole ten volumes are contained in a 
neat bookcase, which will protect them 
from dust and damage when not in use. 
Here are the titles and the authors: 


Crumbs..Swept Up. 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 
Stories of Life and Love. 
AMELIA E. BARR. 

Select Readings and Recitations. 
HARRIET M. VAN ORDEN. 
Turning-Points in the World’s History 
HENRY MANN. 

The Art of Being Agreeable. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

2000 Sublime and Beautiful Thoughts. 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 
Home-Book for Mothers and Daughters 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
Treasure Book for Boys and Girls. 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 
Fun for the Household. 

EMMA J. GRAY. 
How to Achieve Success. 
C. H. KENT. 

The entire set. securely. packed, with 
guaranteed undamaged delivery, all 
charges prepaid, together with Tag 
CHRISTIAN HERALD for one year, for 
only Three Dollars. 


«Stepping-Stones to Happiness.’’ 





Harriet Prescott Spofford, one of the 
most popular authors of America, has 
written a book for our Premium Depart- 
ment under the title of “Stepping-Stones 
to Happiness.” It is her latest and 
brightest production and will, we are sure, 
secure for her a warm place in the heart 
of every reader. Replete with delightful 
literary and pictorial surprises, it is a book 
that will be read over and over again, and 
with every reading disclose new charms 
and increased attractiveness. No book 
issued during the present year is worthy 
of heartier welcome. Its influence will 
prove a blessing and a benediction to 
every home it enters. Wherever it goes 
good cheer will accompany it, and homes 
and hearts will be the better for its 


presence. “Stepping-Stones to Hap 
piness” contains 500 extra large pages ; 
profusely illustrated from beginning to 
end, and is just the right kind of book for 
a holiday gift. It is elegantly bound in 
rich olive-green cloth, with artistic side 
and back stamp. It weighs about three 





Ibs., and is sent all charges prepaid, to- 
gether with THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 
one year, for only $2. The book when 
open measures 9 x 15 inches. 


“Onward to Fame and Fortune.” 


Then we have still another premium. 
It is Wm. M. Thayer’s stirring book— 
“Onward to Fame and Fortune.” It is 
worth its weight in gold to every man and 
woman, young or old, who aspires to rise 
in the world, and to make life-a grand, 
triumphant success. It is full of action, 
full of enthusiasm, full of inspiration. 
From cover to cover, it reads like a 
remance, Every page thrills the heart, 
and irresistibly impels the reacer to great- 
er and nobler achievement. -Had every 
word been penned iri liquid fire, it could 
not have been more intensely, or more 
absorbingly interesting. 

The 2oth Century will feel the impulse 
which this book will give to thousands of 
energetic, wide-awake men and women, 
who are determined to take their places 
among the successful, the triumphant, and 
the well-to-do of this world. 

“Onward to Fame and Fortune” con- 
tains nearly s00 extra large pages, is 
generously illustrated-with a large number 
of superior pictures and unequaled 
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portraits, It is very elegantly bound m 
rich cloth, ‘Turkey-red, with artistic side 
and back stamp. It measures when open 

x 15 inches; weighs about three Ibs., and 
is sent all charges f pery together with 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for one year 
for only Two Dollars. 














"We Hope this year that all our Friends will Send in their Subscriptions Promptly. Make Sure of Getting WHAT you want and WHEN 


you want it. You may look the World Over without Finding Premium Propositions Equally Attractive, and You Certainly will Find Nowhere 
a better, Brighter, More Beautiful, Weekly Family Home Paper than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Always Full of PICTURES. Remember, 


that with Each of the Premium Propositions Above Mentioned, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
Beautifully Printed in Radiant Colors, Goes 52 Times to Your Own or Any Other Address. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
160 to 170 Bible House, New York. 





‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Shorld, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


the publichers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





